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Conclufion of the Account of Clarke’s Connexion of the Roman, 
Saxon, and Englifh Coins. Sce Review for May, 1763. 


R. Clarke’s third chapter, which treats on the fhiiling 

and thrimfa of the Saxons, their methods of paying mo- 

ney, the Roman miliarenfis, and the innovations in the num- 
mulary language of the Romans, contains a profufion of learn 
ing, and furnifhes ample matter of attention and enquiry to the 
antiquarian and the critic. Our Author opens this chapter 
with proving that the word /hilling came from the Latin /rilicus, 
which fignified, in that language, a quarter of an ounce; and 
he obferves, that the Shilling kept its original fignification, and 
bore the fame proportion in the Saxon pound, as /retlicus did in 
the Roman and the Greek : it was exactly the forty-eighth part 
of the Saxon pound. The Saxons, in their money-computa- 
tions, made fome difference in reckoning the pound by tale and 
by weight; and Mr. Clarke fhews that this cuflom began long 
before, and continued long after, the Saxon times; after which, 
© gives an elaborate account of the Saxon fhilling, and the 
Roman coins, together with the alterations they became liable 
to, at various periods. In the courfe of his inquiri¢s into thefe 
fubjects, he hath difcuffed feveral queftions relative to the aureus, 
the miliarenfis, and other pieces of money, and has taken parti- 
cular pains to correct the miftakes into which Gronovius has 
fallen, in his book de /e/lertiis. In our Author’s hittory of the 
Saxon fhilling, we meet with fome circumftances which may 
lerve to convince us that our anceftors were richer than is ¢ 
rally fuppofed. The fhilling, fays he, was coined, at firft, for 
What the word fignified, a quarter of an ounce; and at laft for 
the filth part of it. This alteration happened in Edward the 
Firft’s or Athel{tan’s reign ; and was probably owing to the in- 
Curfions and depredations of the Danes, They had for fome 
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time harrafled almoft all Europe by perpetual invafions. We 
fuffered in common with our neighbours. It is amazing how a 
nation at that time with little trade, without any fupplies at 
home, and under a perpetual ravage from abroad, could: fupport 
the great tributes and exactions, which were then paid or taken 
by military execution. “che Saxons were undoubtedly poflefled 
of much more cafh, not long after their firft fettlements, than 
is commonly imagined. When Ina the Weft-Saxon carried his 
arms into Kent to revenge the death of Mollo his predeceffor’s 
brother, that fingle county raifed, if we could depend upon 
Malmfbury, 30,0co0 marks of gold, by way of contribution to 
purchafe peace. The Saxon chronicle informs us, that in 27 
years they paid above 207,000]. in tributes, an immenfe fum! 
equal to eight or nine millions now; befides the much greater 
fums, that were wrefted out of their hands by the plunder of 
their country. This is the obfervation of Afier, one of the Weft- 
Saxon bifhops, who knew the truth of it by a forrowful expe- 
rience, that the Danes looked upon thefe tributes, as the 
Jeaft profitable part of their expeditions, majorcm pecuniam 
furtiva prada, quam pace, adepturi. \t appears, on the other 
hand, fram Mr. Clarke’s account of the changes introduced ia 
the Roman money, that the wealth of that creat empire, no 
Jater than the reign of Heraclius, was diminifhed to a very nar- 
Bow compafs, The confuls, lony before this, were obliged to 
make their donatives in filver only. And the emperors at laft 
did the fame thing; they reduced their mifiilia to filver; firft to 
tetra drachms, and, in the beginning of the feventh century, to 
coins of half that value. How much was the cafh of that em- 
pire, which commanded the riches of almoft the whole world, 
funk and diffipated in a few centuries! an event, fufficient to 
convince all future difpenfers of public money, that, how great 
foever their funds are, they moft certain y have a bottom. 
Vhofe princes, who were fo remarkably diftinguifhed by their 
public donatives, and ufed to diftribute their imperial munitt 
cence in gold, and fometimes in pecces of great value, were re- 
duced to the neceflity of difperfing this cuftoma: ry bencvolence 
in didrachms, coins worth very little more than one of our pre- 
fent fhillings, Indeed, fuch was the poverty of the empire, fo 
eaily as. fiom the middle of the third century to the beginning 
of the fourth, and fuch the confufion of that period, that great 
innovations were made in the nummula: y language of the “Ro- 


mans. ‘Their denarius was much funk fiom its ancient figure | 


and eftimation ; and to indulge themfelves in the pleafing found 


of more property than they po feted, the names of the old filvet / 
coins were, by a ridiculous affectation, transferred to the brats. 
Our learned Author, among his other enquiries concerning the | 


Roman ficilicus, and the Saxon fhilling, hath proved, at larges 
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that they were actual coins; and that they were not merely de- 
nominations of money, as hath been ailerted by Gronovius, 
with regard to the ficilicus, and by Fleetwocd and al] our anti- 
quaries, except Sir Andrew Fountaine, with refpect to the 
fhilling. In the difcuffion of thefe points, we meet with fome 
curious criticiims upon the fcriptures, and upon Homer; and 
the chapter is concluded with an account of the Saxon thrimfa, 
which is fhewn to have been three parts in five of the Saxon 
fhilling, or three pence. The thrimfa was firft coined in the 
reigns before Athelftan, during their greater affluence in cafh, 
and was defigned purely for the convenience of exchange, as 


the propereit divilion that could be made in thcir money, with- 


out a fraction, between the fhilling and the penny. But when 
the fhilling was reduced, it was of little ufe, and by degrees 
entirely laid afide. The way of computing by thrimfas was 
chiefly ufed in the more mercantile parts of this kingdom, 
among the eaft, and weft, and fouth Saxons; and po cflibly 
coined only among them: for it sh that in the inland pro- 
vinces, the Mercians reckoned generally by the inilling. A 
appendix is added to this chapter, to prove that the word num 
mus, in Plautus, is always ufed for the drachma; and that the 
feekel of the Hebrews was no more than a quarter of an ounce, 
Mr. Clarke, in order to open his enquiry concerning the 
Saxon gold coins with greater freedom and advantage, begins his 
fourth chapter with an account of the feveral aure!, that were 
current in Europe from the decline of the Roman empire in the 
weit to the Norman congueft ; and witb an elaborate difcuffion 
of the proportion between gold and filver among the Romans, 
Franks, and Normans. After this he proceeds to fhew that 
the Saxons had gold coins, and that the wiancus, of which he 
gives the origin, hiittory, and value, was a gold coin. He then 
goes on to the Danith mark and ora, with regard to w nich 4 . 
appears that the ora was the fame as the Frenc ‘h folidus of th 
age, the eighth part of hes mark, and that the Danifh n nek i it= 
felf was no more than a hundred Saxon pennic ss This mark 
was very different from the mark afterwards admitted as a num- 
mulary ftandard, the method of computation which our Au- 
hor next ners end then endeavours to prove, in oppo- 
fition to the general opinion, that the ancient folidus was a gold 
coin, that it never was a filver one. and that there was a real 
gold coin of that name. A point {till remaining to be deter- 
minced was, when the divifion of the prs fen t pound {ter] Ing 
came tato E ugland The Saxon pound in Alired’s $ times was 
eftimated by a mancus of thirty pence, and eight to the pound; 
and a fhilling afi hiv. pence, at — -cight in the pound: whea 
then did this altc:ation commence, which reduced it to a foli- 
dus of twelve peace, and twenty in the pound ¢ “Lhat this efti- 
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mate began in the Saxon times is very evident. All the reve. 
nues in England, during the reign of Edward the Confeffor, 
were, as appears by Domefday-book, uniformly and conftantly 
accounted for by a folidus of twelve pence.—So far we may cer- 
tainly trace the ufe of this folidus. But if any fort of credit is 
to be given to the hiftorians of that age, this practice muft be 
carried up much higher.—It is certain, that there were fome al- 
terations made in the Saxon ccinages, not long after Alfred’s 
time. His grandion Athelftan, a prince ext:emely popular and 
well beloved, reduced the flandard of the Saxon fhillings from 
five to four pence; and it was likewife enacted in his reign, that 
for the future there fhould be but one fort of money in England, 
To this period, therefore, Mr. Clarke refers the introduction 
of the divifion of the prefent. pound fterling, and the change of 
the word mancus, from its original fignification, to denote no 
more than a folidus of twelve pence ; and he hath confirmed his 
hypothefis by feveral probable arguments. Having occafion to 
quote a law of Canute’s, relative to the ftandard of money, our 
Author thinks that he difcovers in it the firft appearance of feuds 
among the Saxons. At the end of the chapter, we are enter- 
tained with fome curious obfervations on our gold coins, and 
with a hiftory of the Anglo-Norman fhilling, from the conquett 
to the 43d of Elizabeth. An appendix foliows, on the weight 
of the Roman denarius, and the firft exchange between gold and 
filver at Rome. 

We now come to the fifth chapter, which is introduced 
with fome remarks upon the ancient methods of weighing and 
paying money ; and then Mr. Clarke proceeds to fhew that the 
coins of the weftern nations were taken from the Romans. This 
he hath proved in a very clear, and fatisfa€tory manner, after 
which he carries on and compleats his hiftory of the Saxon m 
ney. The coins here confidered by him are the Saxon penny; 
the fceatta, which was originally the fourth part of a penny, 
but afterwards was transferred to the penny ; the hzlding, the 
farthing, and the ftyca. Our Author has intermixed his con- 
fiderations upon thefe fubjccts, with an explanation of the word 
Conob, which is found in the exergue of teveral ancient coins; 
and with an account of the Saxon convents and collezes. The 
meaning of Conob, he fays, is Covitantinopol's Olryzum, or 
Conftantinopoli Obryzatum : money of the legal ftandard in that 
city. As to the Saxon convents and colleges, he obferves, that 
there were not, ftrictly peaking, any regular monaftic founda- 
tions in England, inthe time of Sigebert. Collegium and mo- 
nafterium were words of the fame import, but none of them 
eftablifh d for the obfervance of any particular rule, or confined 
to votaries dedicated to the feverer aufterities of a monattic life. 


The Saxon monafteries of that age were convents or colleges of 
fecular 
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fecular clergy, married or unmarried, where youth were in- 
ftruéted, and perfons of rank and even of a military profeffion 
had the priviledge of retiring for the fake of a fequeftered life, 
to be employed either in ftudy or devotion. Along with thefe 
perfons, others of both fexes, profefling the ftricter difcipline 
of a fingle life, were equally admitted, and called monks or 
nuns; but, after this profeflion, were allowed to marry, if they 
pleafed. Of thefe mixed focieties muft the Saxon monatterics 
be underftood. 

Mr. Clarke has concluded his account of the Saxon coins 
with a table, exhibiting their names, weights, and values; the 
infertion of which will, probably, be acceptable to our Readers, 
as it difplays, at one view, his fentiments upon thefe fubjects. 


SAXON GOLD COINS. 
Weivhtin Troy Value intheir In our Mo- 


NaMESs. Grains. Money. ney. 
s. d. 
The Mancus, about 54 6 fhillings. © g O 
The Half-mancus, 27 3 fhillingss oO 4 6 
The later Mancus, 
Ora, andAnglo-Nor- 22; 12 pence. °o 39 
man Shilling, — 


DanisH EstTIMATES. 
The firft Danifh Mark, five ounces, or a hundred me 


pennies. 


The Ora, twelve pence. 
SILVER COINS. 


Weight in Valve in their 





NAMES. Troy Grains. Money. 
The Shilling at Five 
Pence, — — about II2 _ 5 pence. 
The Shilling at Four 
Pence, — — 90 4 pence. 
The Thrimfaa4 — 67 3 pence. 
The Penny, or Sce- 
atia, —- — 22% aboveO O 2% 
The Helfinzg, — I1' 
The Farthing, ao 5% 
BRASS COINS. 
Styca, 2 to a farthing. 


This table is not intended to be fo exact as to regard the 
fractions of a farthing, 
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Our learned Author has fhewn that all the firft Frank and 
Gothic princes firuck their money upon the Roman models, 
and that fome of our earlier Saxon princes did the fame thing: 
and he obferves, that the principle of imitation or improvement 
whith induced them to copy after the Romans in this refpedt, 
may be traced in many other inftances, which relate to the an- 
cient cuftoms and conftitution of our country. Accordingly, 
he has clofed his fifth chapter with obfervations upon this fub- 
ject, in which he is the moie difpofed to indulge himfelf, bes 
caufe ic has often been faid, that our Saxon ancettors, as work- 
ing upon firft principles, and forming their plans of liberty and 
indepe ndence in the wilds of Germany, were the great origie 
nals of almoft all the national cufoms that prevailed i in Engs 
Jand ; that the feudal fyftem in particular was a Gothic ftruc- 
ture, an cverlafing monument of their military difpofition and 
civil polity; and, * raife its character {till higher, that, not- 
withitanding the many burthenfome fervices anal to it, the 
true principles of liberty were interwoven in its very frame. In 
oppolition to thefe fentiments, Mr. Clarke has endeavoured td 
prove that the feudal fyftem owes its oris inal to the k omans, 
thouch the increafe and progrefs of it muft be entirely afcribed 
to the Goths and Franks; that the Saxon witenagemot, like 
the Roman fenate under the emperors, was an ariftocratical af- 
fembly, formed on the prop: rty of the perions, and the favour 
of the prince; and that the commons, as fuch, had no fhare in 
tne Saxon legiflature. “This laft point is particularly laboured 
by our Author, and he hath anfwered, at large, what has been 
advanced. by B.fhep seca on the contrary fide of the queftion. 
Some further remarks are zdded upon the Englifh conflituuon, 
in which a medium is preferved between the opinion of Dr. 
Brady, who could not difcover that the commons had any fhare 
In ihe legiflature before Edward the Firft, and the opinion of 
Wr. Petyr, &c. &c. on the other band, who are faid to have 
{eer the commons ia full polieffion of this privilege many ages 
before it was in b: mF How far Mr. Clarke is right in what 
he has offered, upon the fubjects here treated of, we fhall not 
pretend abfolucely to determine; though we cannot but think 
that the perfons who have embraced oppofite fchemes will ftill 
find many reafons to adhere to them. 

The fxth and laf chapter of this very valuable and learned 
work, treais upon the Roman pound ; and its chief defign 1s ta 
refute the calculations which have been’ made by Mefirs. Fifen- 
icbmid and La Barre, and to confirm the eftimate given by Mr. 
Greaves. ‘The whole is concluded with Mr. Smyth’s tables for 

omputing the Roman money, corrected, large d, and res 


duced to a new form, K3 
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A Treatife on the Diforders and Deformities of the Teeth and Gums. 


Containing, the medical and furgical Treatment of each Caje, the 
Care of Children in Dentition, and the various Methods which 
moft effectually conduce to the Regularity, Beauty, and Duration 
of thefe Parts in every Stage of Life. Together with Obfervations 
on the Ufe and Abufe of Tinctures, Tooth-powders, Brufhes, Fc. 
and Striiures on the prefent Prattice, wherever it is found decett- 
ful or pernicious. The whole illufirated with Cafes and Experi- 
ments. By Thomas Berdmore, of the Surgeons Company, 
and Surgeon-dentift to his Majefty. 8vo. 3s. Becket, &c. 


R. Berdmore divides this treatife into three parts. In the 

firft, we have the anatomy and phyfiology of the teeth, 

gums, and neighbouring parts. In the fecond, we have an ac- 
count of their difeafes. Andin the third, the beft methods for 


preferving their foundnefs and their beauty. 

The anatomical and phyfiological parts are plain and concife. 
The difeafes are well defcribed, and the method of cure judi- 
cioufly adapted. “he beft means for preferving the teeth through 
the different ftazes of life are related without referve: and the 
bad effects of certain advertifed tinctures and tooth-powders, are 
clearly afcertained by experiments. 

The following is our Author’s general account. 

© Of the Tosth-ach, and its various Caufes. 

‘ Of all the difeafes to which the human body is expofed, the. tooth- 
ach is perhaps the molt frequent, and the moft commonly miftaken, as 
to its caules and methods of cure ; becaufe the diforders that give rife 
to it are extremely numerous; becacfe they are not eafily detected or 
traced ; and becauie the people that are generally applied to upon this 
occafion are very ignorant. For taking out the tooth, which the pa- 
tient complai:s of, is their univerfal cure ; without confidering, that 
the pain may often be removed by gentler methods; or, that it may 
arife from diforcers which never fail to be exafperated by fuch treate 
ment; or, that it may be owing to /ympathy, which I have often ob- 
ferved to produce a fenfation of exquifite pain in a found tooth on one 
fide, whilit a rotten one on the other was the fole caufe. Nay, fome- 
times a cariated tooth has produced violent pain in the correfponding 
one of the oppofite jaw. 

‘ Indeed, the tooth-ach cannot be treated with any certainty of fuc- 
cefs, unlefs we trace the cayfes of it, and pay clofe attention to them in 
the cure: for although in its progrefs it often becomes a violent difeafe, 
producing inflammations, reftlefinefs at night, head-achs, glandular 
iwellings, hyfteric fits, delirium, abortions, fevers, and a variety of 
dangerous difeafes ; yet, in its rife, it is merely a fymptom of difeafe in 
the teeth, gums, periofteum, or fockets, the removal of which will re- 
move the tooth-ach of courfe. 

“ Whe:her we confider it as a violent difeafe, or as a trouble/ome 
Sjimptom, we are neceflarily involved in the inveftigation and removal of 
Us.cauies, as much as in the purfuit of means to alleviate or — 
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tire pai in for the infant: and hence it h: appens, that the tooth-ach cane 
not be treated apart from the diferders that ufually produce it, without 
omitting what fould be chiefly infitted on, or without giving rife to 
endlefs 1epet tors, pro lixity, and confufion, 

‘ We fhall therefore, in this place, only enumerate the various dif. 
orders that occafion the teoth-ach, leaving the diagnoitic and curative 
part to be more fully confidered under eac ch head re{pectively. 

‘a. A tooth ach often aries from aefuxions falling on the gums, 
the neighboming perioiieum, and bone, particularly after catching 
cod, 

* 2, From obftruétion or inflammation of the nerves and vafcular 
parts of the tooth itfelf, 

‘ 3. From purulent or acrid matter generated in any of thefe parts, 
in sapeaaas of inflamimatioa, ieieliniias. or acrimony of the 
Paid Se 

‘ 4. From funei excrefcences, and ulcers of the gums, 

© so. From a rece/s of the gums, occafioned by fcorb utic, venereal, or 
putrid diforders, whereby he routs of the teeth are expofed to exteinal 
air ard injury. 

‘ 6. Fiom tartar of the teeth, extending itfelf along the roots, and 
nptons the gums. 

. Krom lesfexefs of one or more teeth, occafioned by violence, lofs 
of gums, falivaticn, or putrid difeafe. 

© 8. From évjudicisus extracion, whereby the tooth is frequently 
broken low down, the gums bruifed ard torn away, the neighbouring 
teeth expofed at their roots, the external fide of the focket very often 
confid lerably injured, and fplinters are raifed which produce laiting 
pains and inflammation, 

‘ o. From fudden alterations of heat and cold. 

‘ 10. From fimpathy with the neighbouring afeéted parts. 

‘a1. From colleBtions of matter formed in the maxillary finufes, and 
in the cancillatea parts of the lower-jaw, 

‘ 12. From caries or exoftofis of the bones which form the fockets. 

* 13. F.om caries of the cooth itfelf. 

© 1:. From //s ot examel, whereby the fenfible irritable part of the 
tooth is expofed. 

‘15. from a fra&ure of the tooth, 

€ 46. From dentiticn. 

«17, And laftly, from the affeétion, called tooth-edge.” 

To each of thefe heads a particular chapter is allotted: the 
diftinguifhing charaéte:s of each difeafe, and the proper me- 
thods of cure, are pointed out. 

As a further fpecimen of this work, we fhall give our Readers 
the chapter which treats 


© Of the Iatermitting or Agui/h Tocth-ach. 


‘It happens trequently that a tooth-ach returns at flated intervals, 
and has the fame remiti.ons as are obfervable i in intermittent fevers. 
‘Lhe very idea of intermiffion and that of giving Peruvian bark, are 
{> intimately conneéted in modern practice, that ‘| have an hundred 
times {eeu an intermittent tooth-ach treated with this medicine for fee 
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veral months, which has afterwards been cured in three minutes by the 
extraction of a Cariated tooth. 

«| will not prefume to fay, that an intermittent fever has never 
fhewn itfelf under this form, independent of any topical diforder of the 
pained teeth ; nor will I pretend to explain, why the aching of a Cae 
rious tooth fhould ceafe and return at ftated intervals, But | can fafely 
afirm, that | never heard of a lafting intermittent tocth-ach cured by 
the bark, nor have I feen one inftance where the pain could not be re- 
ferred to fome more probable and demonftrable caufe, than that to 
which it is generally attributed ; and I have cured numbers, ia whom 
the bark had failed, by extracting a cariated tooth, fometimes in the 
f-at of pain, at ocher times in the oppofite jaw, or at a confiderable 
diftance in the fame jaw. Nor do | think that an intermiffion, and 
regular approach of pain, at ftated intervals, is a fingu'ar appearance or 
pro: able indication of that fpecies of fevers which is cured by bark : 
for in the human fyitem nature univerfally affedts ftated periods of ope- 
ration, and feems to be led remarkably by habit. ‘Thus we grow hun- 
gry and fleepy at ftated hours: epilepfies and madnefs, and fome hyf- 
teric fits return regularly: thus the aithma, whooping cough, and hec- 
tic fever are moit violent at fiated hours: thus wounds give mott pain, 
and diforders in general grow worfe towards the evening; then why 
may not the pain of a carious tooth obierve {ome order in its recefs and 
return? 

‘ The mofi frequent caufe of deception in this cafe has been, that the 
teeth in the pained part have been found perfect!y free from every ap- 
pearance of topical difeafe; and the obferver, not knowing that a cae 
riated tooth at a diftance may produce fuch fymptoms, never fearches 
farther, but refolves that the intermittent tooth-ach /Aa// be treated like 
the intermittent f-ver, 

‘ A lady about thirty years of age, in the w'nter of the year 1766, 
was feized with a pain in the teeth of the lower jaw, which extended 
equally over the whole fer, but was not accompanied with any remarke 
able degree of inflammation. She fent for her apothecary, related her 
complaint, and added that the had reafon to fufpeét a cold to have been 
the caufe of it, Reiling too much upon this, he took it to be a de- 
fluxion, or a Aumour falling on the gums. Accordingly he ordered 
purges and cooling medicines, and Jaia on bliflers behind the ears. This 
treatment was conunued upwards of ten days to no effect; except that 
the pain now became intermittent, ceparting in the day-time, but re- 
turning at night with double violence, and thereby depriving her of 
reft. Having remarked this change, he agreed with the patient in 
fufpe&ting that he had miftaken the cafe at firit; and now that the dif. 
order began to fhew itfelf under its proper tvpe, there remained no 
doubt with him of its being {peedily cured by the ark. The dark was 
given in various forms for upwards of a month, the pain continued, 
and the patient would take no more medicine, but refolved to fend for 
me. 

* It was fome time before I could difcover any thing in her teeth or 
gms, to which a pain fo Jafting and ovilinate could eafily be referred. 

Obferving however that the tceth were dirty, and in many places had 
their interftices quite filled up with flough, for want of being uted, for 
he patient could not chew hard food ever fince the beginning of the 

complaint, 
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complaint I thought it necefiary to clean them well, and to examine mop) 
narrowly before I thould confefs my ignorance of the caufe of her cop 


9g’ 
plaints. When I came to clean the laft molaris on the right fide, th 


inftrument catched in a {mall cariated interflice clofe by the next tog = 
on the outfide, and then I plainly faw the fource of all that I haven) on: 
lated above. | oe 

* Having told the patient what I thought on the occafion, fhe wy Pt 
eager to have the cariated tooth taken out immediately. J complixg,| ws 
the pain ceafed in a few minutes after the operation, and never retury| ond 
fince that time. me 

‘ Although cafes of the intermittent tooth-ach occur every day, th! 5, Je 


furnifhes more ground for obfervation than any other that ever hes fag) wo 
under my care; for it is very unaccountable how a whole fet of tej sain 
could be fo long afie¢ted by fo flight a caufe, whilft a wide extend, ‘ 
caries is often feen to produce no pain atall. The fimilarity alfok whic 
tween this cafe and the continued fevers that become intermittentism) —jitrle 
markable, efpecially as it arofe from a treatment which is apt to have)! the « 
hke effeét in febrile cafes, The conflant return of the pain at night py.) ; 
ticularly is pretty fingular: and the difficulty which I found in diktow) = with 
ing the feat of the diforder, fhould teach thofe who are applied wi that 
cates of this kind, that no man can deteét a flight caries of the fidedi® one. 
tooth, unkcfs the parts are perfeily clean, unlefs he ufes properinin’ thre 
ments for the purpofe, and unlefs his manner of examining is bete the | 
than what is ufvally practifed. For moft people content themfle — pbruft 
with looking at the upper furface of the teeth, and never confider ula. i 
may lie hid on either fide under the flough, which conflantly atte —ftrow 
fuch diforders of them as. prevent maftication.’ ders 
The fixth chapter of the third part of this treatife conse jured 
© The Method cf preferving the Whitenefs and Polifh of the Teak -_ 
‘ The generation and texture of the tartarous and other matt, — knov 
which difcolour the teeth and deftroy the fhining polifh of theenm  fome 
and the evils which attend jong negleted complaints of this kinds —_ time 
gether with the methods of cure, we have confidered pretty fully ink} © and: 
fecond part of this work ; but referred the preventative treatment, ® = what 





all that concerns the beauty of the teeth, to this place, that, 
‘ The method: of whitening the tceth, and of preferving them {rt been 
tartarous concretions, or difcolouring flough, are very different in t rece! 
town, and feem to concur only in this one point—that they all are & fubtt: 
tremely pernicious, as they are now ufed, excepting only where the upon 
farous matter is removed by the inftrument; for ali aét direétly for® — denci 
deitruCion of the enamel, either by mechanical grinding or chemical of fa 
Solution. | matti 
« ‘Yhefe of the former fort, whether fold under the name of a pow! loft a 
or an e'eCivary, whether whitened or darkened, or otherwife colo dentl 
by ceitain additions, are always compofed of pumice-ftone, emery." “4 
fome other cutting powder,—Thefe of the latter fort however wf = €xam 
with fanguis draconis, cochineal, akanet-root, or other drugs; # Read 
however changed in tafte by fpirituous, camphorated, and various® I too 
tures, are always compofed of mineral acids, particularly of te) = -Rern 
triolic; and although, in medeffy, they are called tincures, $e, powe 
are really very powerful menitrua to foften and deftroy the cpame E "tame 
c 
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¢ That the powders which are ufually fold for cleaning the teeth do 
‘n fome mealure hurt the enamel, is too obvious to need any argument ; 
but it is not generally believed that they are fo pernicious, as to deferve 

articular notice or ceniure.—TI thought therefore, it would not be im- 
roper to put this mater to the teft, and to afcertain, as nearly as 
ofible, in what time, or how far they are or are not deftructive, 

‘ J faftened in a vife a found and well enamelled human tooth, plac- 
ing the convex fide uppermoft : | then took a brufh, wetted and charged 
with a certain tootH-powder, which I had bought for the purpofe, and 
in lefs than an hour, by rubbing quickly with this brufh and powder, 
] wore away entirely the enamel or the part which was expofed to their 
action. : 

‘ The like experiment [repeated with all the different tooth-powders 
which are fold in this town, and found the fame effetts varied only a 
little in time, according to the coarfenefs or finenefs of the powder, and 
the diferent hardnefs of the enamel. 

‘ Now it is well known, that a number of people brufh their teeth 
with powders of this kind two or three times a week; and if we allow 
that the brufh and powders generally aét on the front teeth brifkly for 
one-fourth of a minute each time, in the fpace of a month they a& 
three minutes, or in two years feventy-two minutes; that is to fay, in 
the fpace of two years, the teeth have undergone a great deal more 
brufhing than was found fufficient to deflroy the fineft and beft enamel. 

‘ Hence thofe that brufh with powders only once a-week do not de- 
ftrow the enamel in lefs than five or fix years ; and thofe who ufe pow- 
ders but rarely can never be brought to believe, that their teeth are in- 
jured by them, becaufe the deftruction creeps on too flowly to be ob- 
ferved. 

‘ To all this, I prefume, it will be objeéted, that the enamel is 
known to encreafe in thicknefs from childhood to puberty, although 
fome part of the original growth is certainly worn away in the mean 
time; and fince it evidently appears from thence to admit of growth 
and repair, it may do fo likewife at a more advanced age, and fupply 
whatever is loit by the ule of tooth-powders. It may be added too, 
that alhough it feldom or never is reftored in a part where it has once 
been totally feparated from the bone, yet it may, like the dark of trees, 
receive new layers, and be repaired, fs long as any part of its internal 
fubftance remains unhurt beneath,—Pat all this reafoning is founded 
upon fuppofitions, which are not yet countenanced by any certain evi- 
dence, and therefore cannot be oppofed to daily obfervations and matters 
of faét, which teach us that the enamel wears away quickly, even in 
mattication, after the twentieth or thirtieth year, and that ic is totally 
loft at a very eaily time of life in thofe who ufe tooth-powders impru- 
dently, | 

* Some people, who have been convinced of this truth by ftriking 
examples, imagine that the danger may be avoided by ufing a cfoth in- 
Read of a brufh. To try whether this notion is well founded or not, 
T took a well enamelled human tooth, and fixing it ina vife in the man- 
her mentioned above, I rubbed it f{martly with a cloth, dipped in tooth- 
powder, for half an hour, by which time | found the enamel quite 
worn away. Having repeated the fame experiment feveral times, I 
found that the cloth deltroys the enamel in half the time which was 

found 
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found requiite for this purpofe with the brufh; for which reafon, and 
becaufe it does not enter the interftices of the teeth, it is evident! 
more deftructive, and much lefs effectual in removing the tartar, 

* Having thus endeavoured to explain the attion of tooth-powders, 
and pointed out the evils occafioned by the indi/criminate ufe of them, 
it is neceflary, for the inftruétion of my readers, and in juttice to the 
people who are interefted in the fale of fuch things, to thew where the 
may be applied without any danger, and how under due reftri&ions 
they fometimes conduce to the duration as well as to the ornament of 
the teeth and gums, 

¢ 1. Where the teeth are difcoloured with a very thin fcale of tar. 
tarous matter, or by a fuperficial tarnifhing of the enamel, the common 
tooth powders may be uted, until that fubltance is worn away, but no 
longer, on any account whatever, 

«2. After a thick tartarous cruft has been removed by inftruments, 
any tooth-powder may be applied to remove whatever flight difcolour. 
ing matter flill adheres to the enamel; but wher that is gone, they 
Should be no longer continued. 

¢ 3. Laftly, thofe who cannot brufh their teeth often, or take proper 
care of them, for want of leifure and conveniencies, may ufe rough 
tvoth-powders once a month, to clear away the ta tar expeditioufly and 
compleatly ; becaufe the evils arifing from total neglect, with tho 
efpecialy who are by conftitution difpofed to generate tartar very 
quickly, are greater in general than any that can be produced by this 
fparing ufe of tooth-powders,’ 

Our Author in like manner proves by experiments the bad 
effets of fome of the tinctures which are advertifed for cleaning 
the teeth: and he concludes the chapter with directions for 
preferving the teeth from infancy to old age; ¢ and by fuch care 
and treatment, he fays, as fhall be free from all the dangers 
which belong to powders, electaries, and tinétures.’ 

Upon the whole, this is a plain, fenfible, ufeful treatife; and 
calculated for the perufal of others, as well-as thofe of the pro- 


feffion. 
D. 
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OOR patient afles are loaded with many burdens, but 
with none more fevere than the imputation of foolifh 
tamenefs and ftupidity; and men remarkable for thefe qualities, 
are therefore called by their name: fcr, application makes the afi. 
Tie Author of this humorous publication dedicates it to G; 
W. J, W. W,R. and M, M. perfons well known in the fer- 
monizing way throughout the Britifh dominions, efpecially ia 
the metropolis and its environs. 

The text of the firft and fecond fermon is, Genefis xlix. 14 
Hfjachar-is a fireng afs, couching down between two burdens, And 
in allufion to this, there is, in the title-page, a print reprefent- 

ing 
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ing agreat afs preffed down to the earth by two loaded pai 
sind, with the words Politics and Re on intcribed on them. 

The Preacher fays, it is ufual in the Old Teftament, by the 
foure of a beaft, to point out the image of a people ; then the 
tribe of Iflachar were an inactive, flothful, and flugeifh people 5 
that they loved reft more than liberty, and chole to be flaves 
rather than exert them{clves, and aflert their privileges —and 
that there are many fuch afies as Iflachar, who prefer prefent 
eafe and advantage to public liberty and national treedom. 

He allo takes notice of fome grievous burdens that feveral of 
this free nation bear, which he fays are very unreafonable ; and 
he points out a method to have them reinoved. ift, fays he, 
there is a burden of taxes upon the poor which they are not 
able to bear. If they complain, they are not heard; if they 
refift, they are belaboured like affes ; OF if, through hunger or 
want, they fhould be compelled to ri’e up to relieve themielves, 
then they muft wait the iflue of a trial in fome court of juftice, 
where the confequences are very vilibly reprefented zm fome late 
cafes. Itis no reflection upon the king that the poor are op- 
prefled, for he does not make the laws. The fubjects opprefs 
one another. ‘Ihey are like the fith of the fea, the great de- 
vour the {mall, only with this difference, that we are devoured 
by law. 

‘ Secondly, there is a burden which feveral of his majefty’s 
fubjets are made to couch down under, for which I can fee no 
reajon at all—to pay for bread and wine they never tafte, and 
to entertain people they have no concern with.—I am afraid 
this favours of a law that was excogitated at Rome many hun- 
dred years ago. Mauft good fubjects be loaded, like afles, by 
priefts, as the Jews were when Jefus Chrift came into the 
world!—When religion is turned into a policy, and made fub- 
fervient to private intereft, it will, in the event, bring tyranny 
along with it. Oppreffion is infeparably connected with reli- 
gion when it is made the tool of ainbition, and the road to pre- 
ferment.—After impofing upon mens minds, we need not think 
it trange that they impofe upon our purfcs. Whaat a weak re- 
ligion muft it be, that ftands in need of any thing to fupport it, 
but what proceeds from voluntary confent and good will!’ 

Another text he has chofen to preach on is Numb. xxii. 21 — 30. 
And Balaam refe up en the morning and faddled his afi, and went with 
the princes of Moab—and the afi faid unto Balaain, Am not [ thine a/s 
upon which thou haft ridden ever fince I was thine. ‘Uhe Preacher ob- 
ferves that the covetous prophet had now creat objects in view. 
The king of Moab had promifed to exalt him to riches and ho- 
nour, if he wou!'d curfe the children of !fracl; and itis no wonder 
thar a man of Balaam’s difpofition was up early in the morning 
tolook after them—-/¢ was to ferve a king too, Andl have read 

of 
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of bifiops who have been employed the fame way.—It is ey’, 
dent from obfervation that the greateft part of thofe who hay 
wanted to bring over religion to their fide, have made ufe of j, 
to ferve the ends of their pride and ambition. But the princes 
have made religion an engine of government to manage thei 
fubje&ts by, yet they could never fo far prevail over priefts ang 
prophets as to make them fubfervient to the ends of their policy, 
without allowing them to go fnacks with them in the profits 
that arife from it.—Were there as many to inftru& us in the 
paths of righteoufnefs as there are to feduce us into the paths of 
error and falfhood, perhaps we fhould find matters very different 
from what they are. When civil and religious rulers are en, 
gaged in one intere{t to corrupt mankind, if the Alinighty him. 
delf were not at the head of the adminiftration, it is hard to fay 
where the end would be. Curfes, above all things, are mof 
difagreeable to a good and merciful God. What, O Balek, 
didft thou mean, to fend for a prophet to curfe a people that 
had never yet injured thee? Good God, What would become of 
thy J/rael, if the king of Adcab had the power! They would be 
all deftroyed ina moment. From Balak and Balaam ftatefmen 
have learned to curfe their enemies, and to afk the aid of pro- 
phets to fupport their caufe. How has the name of the Deity 
been prophaned by malevolent invocations, to curfe thoufands 
who have been dear in his fight! The leaders of ftate and 
church policy have ever acted upon the fame principle : what 
cannot fo ealily be eficcted by reafon and ftrength of argument, 
has often been obtained by curfes and anathemas. But the God 
of the univerfe has more mercy and goodnets than to hear the 
prayers of either civil or religious politicians, who would ony 
make ufe of his afiftance to ferve their own pride and ambition, 
Worldly intereft bas ever been the chicf bond of alliaice between 
churchmen and ftatefmen; and, to ferve this pious purple, 
they have abufed both the characters of God and the devil. But 
itis wonderful that Balaam could afk the Almighty for liberty 
to curfe his own creatures. Willa good, gracious, and mer 
ciful God, hear the prayers of a man who breathes nothing but 
curfes and ruin to a pcople who had never injured him? Hd 
this prophet been bifhop of Kome, or a member of fome mo 
dein aliociations, we mizht perhaps have cencluded that he 
meant to fave their fouls by giving their flefh tothe devil, but 
church authority was not then properly known in that eaftera 


part of the world. The cherch rulers indeed might, in after 
times, take the bint from Balaam in their excomoasunicating 
people whom they aid not like, or were afraid of. But the pro 
phet was permitted to go.—And he was now perhaps telling 
ever in his mind the laree fums of mc ney he fhould bring hack 
with him, and the particular honcurs which all the — : 
4vi0e 
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Moab would confer upon him, and how al] the men of the eaft 
would reverence him as one of the greateft intimates of the di- 
vinity. No bifhop that ever fat in convocation perhaps had 
greater expectations than father Balaam ; when, on a fudden, 
his afs ftarted afide, and almoft laid her rider in the dirt, for an 
ancel ftood in her way. But the afs is made to pay foundly for 
being fo giddy. Then the Lord opened the mouth of the afs, 
and fhe faid, Am not I thine afs? Poor humble creature! fhe 
had ferved him too long for fuch a reward. He beat her and 
told her, If he had a fword he would kill her. Had the got the 
exercife of reafon with the ufe of language, fhe would undoubt- 
edly have changed her matter and left his fervice. The ufe of 
language, without a right exercife of reafon, is not a very high 
attainment. An afs may fpeak, but is ftill an afs, Our als’s 
mafter was like many fince his time, who forget good fervices 
for a very {mall offence—nay, if ftrictly examined, it was a 
piece of faithful fervice, for it faved the prophet’s life. How 
many have ferved their country faithfully for many years, who 
have been ferved like the prophet’s afs, got blows and threats for 
their fervice inftead of reward or preferment. Such as are ac- 
quainted with the political reafons of the feveral prophets and 
teachers in fome churches who take upon them to anathematize 
their brethren, muft know that they have the fame reafons for 
their conduct that father Balaam had, to get all the gain and 
honour by it they can. When men, for difference of opinion, 
denounce the curfe of heaven againft their brethren, there is 
reafon to fuppofe that fomething elfe is at the bottom than a de- 
fire of their fouls falvation. It is more likely that their own 
importance, private intereft and honour, are the reafons of 
their condu&t.—lIt has often coft nations confiderable fums of 
money to get clear of the curfe of the prophets. It feldom hap- 
pens that fuch prophets blefs or curfe for nothing.—Balaam’s 
conduct towards his afs is fomething like the condud& of civil 
and religious minifters towards the people they rule over; and 
the language of the afs like the fruitlefs complaint of an en- 
flaved people-—Balaam had his afs faddled and prepared for 
mounting before he got on to ride. Ie requires fome pains to 
prepare a people to bear a yoke of flavery and fervitude. In 
matters of a religious concern it is neceflary to have mankind 
well perfuaded of the rights and importance of the clergy, and 
the divinity of the canons and creeds of churches, before they 
will fubmit to be ufed like afles. The jure divino of epifcopacy 
and prefbytery are pieces of trapping which the prophets of the 
church prepare for thofe afies they intend to ride upon. If once 
they can perfuade mankind that the clergy have power to make 
laws to bind the confciences of the whole community, they 
may turn them as they pleafe,—If it would not give offence to 
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fome who have more zeal than underftanding, I fhould compare 
the articles of the church of England, and the confeffion of 
faith of the church of Scotland, to the trappings of Balaam’, 
afs ; for it is by means of thefe that the clergy ride upon the 
backs of the people. “Ihe excommunications of thefe churches 
I would compare to the prophet’s ftaff with which he bela. 
boured his afs. For it is evident, when common Chrittians 
{tart afide, and begin to think for themfelves, and are not 
tractable enough to ferve their prieftly mafters, that they curfe 
them for heretics and fchifmatics. And the people in general, 
who fubmit to this religious flavery, well refemble the prophet’s 
afs; for, though they complain of hard ufage, they ftill ac. 
knowledge their mafters, and fay, Are not we your affes, 
There are feveral forts of human afles that refemble the pro- 
phet’s beaft. ‘There are fome that ftart now and then, and re- 
prove the madnefs of the prophets, but yet continue under fub- 
jection, and are good beafts of burden notwithftanding. Of 
this fort are thofe who are always crying out againft the defec. 
tions of churches and church-governors, but are fubjedt, at the 
fame time, to all thofe impofitions that are laid upon them ;— 
thefe are braying, noify, but yet tame affes: they mean no 
harm, notwithftanding all the noife they make: they only ftart 
becaufe they are a little frighted by fome fcarecrow that hap- 
pens to be 4n their way. If their ghoftly riders lift their rod, 
and but labour them a little fharply, they will be ready to make 
apologies for their conduct, and return to their duty. 

If confcience, the meflenger of God within them, at any 
time ftartles them, as the angel did Balaam’s afs, yet a degree 
of found difcipline, which may either affect their reputation or 
worldly intereft, will make them return to their old track, and 
fay, Are not we thine afies? The articles of the church, and 
the Athanafian creed, are like the two laps of Balaam’s faddle, 
which are well girded upon fome members of the church by the 
force of canons, and the power of deprivation. Such as fhall 
be fo giddy as to refufe to take on their trappings peaceably, 
fhall be made fenfible of their folly, by being deprived of their 
livings, and loaded with church cenfures. 

It is by means of fuch trappings as this now mentioned, that 
the authority of the clergy is fupported, for they could not ride 
without their faddle. Were once the common people to re- 
ceive nothing as thcir creed but the {criptures, the clergy would 
foon have no more authority than what their good fervices and 
good converfation procured them. ‘They would then be obliged 
to be helpers-of the joy of Chriftians, but fhould no longer be 
lords of their faith. Good men wi!l always refpect their teachers 
as long as they are examples of coodnefs, and condefcend to 
men of low degree :—but fuch as underftand the New Tefta- 
ment 
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trent will reject all dominion over their confciences, but the 
lordfhip of Jefus Chrift: they will laugh at clerical jurifdiction, 
and reject all religious di€tators. When men have not the ex- 
ercife of private judgment allowed them as their natural privi- 
lege, but are marked down as heretics for every deviation from 
the national creed, they are much in the fame ficuation with the 
prophet’s afs. 

It will never appear to the fupporters of the alliance between 
church and ftate, to be advantageous to their fcheme, to in- 
ftru& men in the rights of private judgment and Chriftian free- 
dom. Did men once underftand their own liberties, the clergy 
would have no affes to ride upon, to carry them to riches and 

referment. Were men once well inftructed in their natural 
privileges, the alliance would foon come to nothing : for if man- 
kind confidered themfelves as all equally concerned with what 
pertained to their confciences, and that they muft anfwer for 
themfelves at the day of judgment, they would never give con- 
fent to an alliance, where the right of individuals to judge for 
themfelves in matters of the lait confequence is entirely taken 
away. When they fubmit to fuch religious flavery wilfully, 
they are not one degree better than Balaam’s afs, who, although 
fhe complained, fpoke with great fubmiffion to her mafter, 4m 
nct I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever fince I was thine ? 

From thefe extracts our Readers will be able to judge of the 
principles, the temper, and defign of the Author of the Sermons 
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ATreatife on the Management of Bees, wherein is contained the 
natural Hiftory of thofe Infeéts; with the various Methods of 
cultivating them, both antient and modern, and tie improved 
Treatment of them. To which are added the natural Hiffory of 
Wafps and Hornets, and the means of deftrcying them. Illuftrated 
with Copper Plotes. By Thomas Wildman. 4to. Ios. 6d. 
fewed. Cadell. 1768. 


M* Wildman having amufed and furprized us by the 
| wonderful command he has acquired over thefe cu- 
rious and va'uable infects, here publifhes to the world an ac- 
count of his dilcoveries, with a view, not fo much to our mere 
entertainment, as to public utility. His work is dedicated to 
the Queen. In the preface he obferves, ‘that before fugar became 
fo plentiful as it has been fince the Europeans have got pofle(- 
fion of the Weft Indies, honey was much more valuable than 
it is at prefent, being then the chief ingredient in general ufe 
for {weetening every article of food: but though the value of 
honey is now leflened, luxury, he adds, has increafed the price 
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of wax, which is become the greateit fupply of candle-lizht ir 
ali police aflemblies, as well! asin the Romifh churches, in which 
wax-candles are kept conftantly burning, fo that wax is be« 
come a confiderable article of commerce. ‘The French have, 
on this account, attended greatly to the culture of bees, not on! 
asa fubject of curtcus enquiry, but alfo in regard to the moft 
profitable meth. d of cultivating them.”— It feems very defirable 
that this branch of rural oeconomy fhould be more diligently 
proftcated and encouraged among ourtclves, efpecially as it lies 
within ue reach of the pooreft perions. lmprovements in other 

arts, however valuabie, have been frequently detrimental to the 
ie er orders of (ociety, by depriving them of their labor and 
throwing creat profis into the hands of a few private | perfons ; 
but whatever improvements are made in the article now before 
us, it {till remains an occupation for the meaneft cottagers, be- 
ing unexpenfive, and requiring only a little attendance, which 
may be euttly piven. 

The firft part of Mr. Wildman’s woik contains an account 
of bees, taken from the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. Ir is an abftract of the natural hiftory of thefe 
infects, written by ALefrs. Marald: and de Reaumur, and brought 
by our author within 2s narrow a compafs as the variety of 
curious matter di/covered by them wou!d admit of. The inten- 
tion of this extract, Mr. Wildman tells us, is, to point out to 
genthmen who have leifure and genius, the odjecis on which 
their enquiries fhould be founded ; which enquiries, he adds, 
veil be g§eatly forwarded by the better conftrudtion of his boxes, 
ahd by the command to be attained over the bees in con- 

equence of his difcoveries. In this, and in the farther part of 

this treati‘e, the reader is prefented with ieveral entertaining par- 
ticulars concerning thefe wonderful creatures; fome, which have 
on'y occurred to ‘the nice obfervers of this induftrious and in- 
CeNlOUs Face ; others, which are well and generally known, and 
fuficrent to excite the admiration of the attentive mind. 

What is peculiar to our author in the management of bees, Is 
found in the fecond part of this volume, which 's alfo inte -r{perfed 
and enriched with a2 number of quotations from other writers 
on this fubj-&, both anttent and modern. He mentions with 
parucular pleafure  Afadam Vicat, an inhabitant of Switzerland, 

end the Count de la Bou _— » of Britanny; efteemi ing it a 
cuon and an honour, that without my communication, 


THe same thoughts fhould | beve occurred to them concerning the 
cul ure or maragement of thefe creatures. 

The firit chapter of this fecond book points out the fituation 
mor proper for bees, and then treats of hives and boxes. Straw- 
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§ better fecurity againft the cold than any kind of wood or other 
material; befides that their cheapnefs renders them of an eafy 
purchafe, even to the cottager. He accurately defcribes the 
hives and boxes of his own invention, which appear to have 
greatly the advantage of any heretofore in ule, particularly as 
they enable a perfon more commodioufly to obtain the wax and 
honey without deftroying the laborious inhabitants: This in- 
deed is the great object with our author, and it muft be owned 
an important one both in point of humanity and of intereft. In 
fome following chapters he treats of the {warming of bees, of 
the management of them in his hives and boxes, and of fhifting 
their abodes; under each of which heads we find fevera! curious 
and ufeful obfervations. The fifth chapter more directly lays 
open the fuperiority of his method in the management of thetfe 
little creatures ; and from this part of the book we fhali make 
an extract for the entertainment of our readers. After having 
related the direGtions given by fome other writers for taking the 
wax and the honey in the more humane and judicious manner of 
faving the lives of the bees, he adds his own, in the words that 
follow : 

‘ Remove the hive from which you would take the wax and 
honey into a room, into which admit but little light, that it 
may at firft appear to the bees, as if it was late in the evening. 
Gently invert the hive, placing it between the frames of a chair, 
or other fteady fupport, and cover it with an empty hive, keep- 
ing that fide of the empty hive raifed a little which is next the 
window, to give the bees fufficient light to get up into it. 
While you hold the empty hive fteadily iupported on the edge of 
the full hive, between your fide and your left arm, keep ftriking 
with the other hand all round the full hive from top to bottom, 
in the manner of beating a drum, fo that the bees may be 
frightened by the continued noife trom all quarters ; and they 
will in confequence mount out of the full hive into the empty 
one. Repeat the ftrokes rather quick than ftrong round the 
hive, till all the bees are got out of it, which in general will be 
in about five minutes. It is to be obferved, that the fuller the 
hive is of bees, the fooner they will have left it. As foon as a 
humber of them have got into the empty hive, it fhould be 
railed a little from the full one, that the bees may not continue 
to run from one to the other, but rather keep afcending upon 
one another, 

* So foon as all the bees are out of the full hive, the hive in 
which the bees are muft be placed on the ftand from which the 
other hive was taken, in order to receive the abfent bees as they 
return from the fields. 

© If this is done early in the feafon, the operator fhould exa- 
Mince the royal cells, that any of them that have young in them 
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may be faved, as well as the combs which have young bees {4 
them, which fhould on no account be touched, though by fpar. 
ing them a good deal of honey fhould be left behind. hen 
take cut the other combs, with a long, broad, and pliable 
knife, fuch as the apothecaries make ufe of. The combs fhould 
be cut from the fides and crown as clean as poffible, to fave the 
future labour of the bees, who muft lick up the honey fpilt, ang 
remove every remains of wax: and then the fides of the hive 
fhou!d be feraped with a table fpoon, to clear away what was 
left by the knife. During the whole of this operation, the hive 
fhould be placed inclined to the fide from which the combs are 
taken, that the honey which is {pilt may not daub the remain. 
ing combs. If fome combs were unavoidably taken away, in 
which there are young bees, the parts of the combs in which 
they are fhould be returned into the hive, and fecured by fticks 
in the beft manner poflible. Place the hive then for fome time 
upright, that any remaining honey may drain out. If the combs 
are built in a direction oppofite to the entrance, or at right 
angles with it, the combs which are the furtheft from the en- 
trance are to be preferred ; becaufe there they are the beft ftored 
with honey, and have the feweft young bees in them. 

‘ Having thus finifhed taking the wax and honey, the next 
Bufinefs is to return the bees to their old hive ; and for this pur- 
pole place a table covered with a clean cloth, near the ftand; 
and giving the hive in which the bees are a fudden fhake, at 
the fame time ftriking it pretty forcibly, the bees will be fhaken 
onthe cloth. Put their own hive over them immediately, raifed 
a little at one fide, that the bees may the more eafily enter,. and 
when all are entered, place it on the ftand as before. If the 
hive in which the bees are, be turned bottom uppermoft,. and 
their own hive be placed over it, the bees will immediately af- 
eend into it, efpecially if the lower hive be ftruck on the fides 
to alarm them. 

‘ As the chief objec of the bees during the fpring and begin- 
ning of the fummer, is the propagation of their kind, heney 
during that. time is not collected in tuch quantities as it is after- 
wards : and on this account it is {carcely worth while to rob @ 
hive before the latter end of June ;. not is it fafe to do it after 
the middle of July, left rainy weather may prevent their reftor- 
mg the combs they have loft, and laying in a ftock of honey {uf 
ficient for the winter,. unlefs there is a chance of carrying them 
to a rich paiture.. 

¢ When we have reviewed. the various means made ufe of 
both by the ancients and moderns in taking honey, it appear® 
fomewhat furprifing that a method fo fimple as the above did not 
occur to them: and efpecially that M. de Réaumur did not 
think of extending to general ufe, what he bad frequently prac 
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fifed in the courfe of his exper'ments. It feems he did not re- 
fect on the effects of the fear imprefled on the bees by the con 
tinued noife, and how fubfervient it renders them to our wills: 
indeed to fuch a degree, that afford them but a quiet retreat, 
they will remain long attached to any place they are fettled 
upon ; and will become fo mild and tractable that they will bear 
any handling which does not hurt them, without the leaft fhew 
of refentment. On thefe occafions their only defire feems to be 
@ wifh to avoid fuch another difturbance as has reduced them to 
their prefent forlorn ftate. A perfon who has familiarifed him- 
felf to bees, can, by means of-the paflion of fear thus imprefled 
upon them, and by that dexterity in the management of them, 
which can only be acquired by practice; I fay, fuch a perfon 
can, in this fituation, manage the bees as he pleafes. 

‘ Spectators wonder at my attaching the bees to different 
parts of my body, and wifh much to be pofleiled of the fecret 
means by which I do it. I have unwarily promifed to reveal 
it, and am therefore under a neceflity of performing that pro- 
mife; but while I declare that their fear, and the queen, are 
my chief agents in thefe operations, [ muft warn my readers 
that there is an art neceflary to perform it, namely practice, 
which I cannot convey-to them, and which they cannot fpee- 
dily attain; yet till this artis attained, the deftruction of many 
hives of bees muft be the confequence; as every one will find 
on their firft attempt to perform it. 

‘ Long experience has taught me, that as foon as ] turnupa 
hive and give it fome taps on the fides and bottom, the queen 
ammediate'y appears, to know the caufe of this alarm: but foon 
retires again amonz her people. Being accultomed to fee her 
fo often, I readily perceive her at the firft glance; and long 
practice has enabled me to feize her inftantly, with a tender- 
nefs that does not in the Jeaft endanger her p2rfon. This is of 
the utmoft importance: for the leaft injury to her brings im- 
mediate deftruciion to the hive, if you have not a {pare guren to 
put in her place, as I have too often experienced in my firit at- 
tempts. When potieiled of her, I can, without iniury to her, 
we exciting that dezree of refentment that may tempt her to 
fting me, flip her into my other hand, and returning tye hive 
to its place, hold her there, till the bees miZing her, are al! on 
wing, and in the utmolt confufien. When the bees are thus 
diftrefled, I place the queen wherever | would have the begs to 
fettle, The moment a few of them difcover her, they give no- 
_ to thofe near them, and thefe to the rcit ; the knowlege of 
waich foon hecomes {o general, that in a few minutes th ‘y all 
collect themfelves round her, and are fo happy in baving reco- 
it this fole fupport of their ftate, that they will long remain 
sweet IN their iituation:; nay, the fcent of her body is fo atcrac- 
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tive of them, that the flighteft touch of her along any place oy 
fubftance, will attach the bees to it, and induce them to purfue 
any path fhe takes. . 

« My attachment tothe queen, and my tender regard for her 
recious liie, makes me moft ardently wifh that I might here 
clofe the deta:l of this operation, which, I am afraid, when 
attempted by unfkilful hands, will coft many of their lives ; but 
my love of truth forces me to declare, that by practice I am ar. 
rived at fo much dexterity in the management of her, that [ 
can, without hurt to her, tie a thread of filk round her body, 
and thus confine her to any part in which fhe might not natu- 
rally wifh to remain: or | fometimes ufe the lefs dangerous way, 
of clipping her wings on one file, 

‘¢ | fhall conclude this account in the manner of Cy Furius 
Crefinus, who being cited before the Curule Edie, and an aliem- 
bly of the people, to anfwer to a charge of forcery, founded on 
his reaping much larger crops, from his fmall fpot of ground, 
than his neighbours did from their extenfive fields ; produced 
his ftrong implements of hufbandry, his wel! fed oxen, anda 
hale young woman, his daughter ; and pointing to them, faid, 
“© Thefe, Romans, are my infiruments of witchcraft : but I cannot 
fhcw you my toil, my fweats and anxious cares*,” So may | fay, 
Thefe, Britons, are my infiruments of witchcraft, but I cannot frew 
you my hours of attention ta this fubj ; my anxtety and care for thefe 
ufeful infeéis ; nor can I communicate to you my expericnce, acquired 
during a courfe of ycars.’ 

The further chapters of this very curious book contain direc. 
tions for feparating the wax and boney, with the manner of dif- 
covering bees in woods and forefis, and of taking them, and 
putting them in hives, It likewife enumerates their feveral ene- 
mics, with the methods of guarding againft them ; and treats 
upon other inconveniences to which they are liable, together 
with the care to be taken of them during the winter. 

In the laft chapter the Authcr gives dire&tions for mak- 
ing mead: he exprefics his hope, that by an improved method 
of managing bees, the quantity of honey collected will be fuch 
as fnall become the meins of making confiderable quantities of 
this excellent and wholefome liquor. But the long extraét already 
made will not allow of our giving farther particulars. We can 
only juft add, that the laft part of this volume prefents us with 
the natural hiftory of wa!ps and hornets, extraéted from the 
fame memoirs from whence that of the bees was taken; and 
the account concludes with fome directions for deftroying thefe 
hurtful creatures.— This is, indeed, a very curious publication, 
ard well deferves the attention of every friend to ingenious in- 
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Obfervations on the Relicion, Laws, Government, ard Manners, 


of the Turks. 2 Vols. finali vo. ss. Noule. 1768. 


HESE fmall volumes contain, in general, very fhort and 
T imperfect information concerning thofe mattcrs of which 
they profefs to treat: not equal indeed to what we hau been 
led to expect from them. Whoever the writer may be, o: 
whatever experience he may have gained by refidence in Turky, 
we know not, nor is there any prefatory intimation of fuch 
particulars ; except where Tournefort and other travellers are 
mentioned and fet afide, by this writer, at the commencement 
of his ob‘ervations, as not having rehded in the places they 
defcribe. 

Our author ftands forth as an apologift for the Turk‘fh go- 
vernment; the defpotic nature of which is tirongly infiited on 
by other travellers. Tis character he attributes to the habits 
of education, national prejudices, prefumption, and opinton. 

‘ The government, he fays, of the Turkifh empire has been 
injurioufly mifrepreiented vy cenfurers of this kind. Uhe tre- 
mendous accounts given of its defpotifm have mifled many, and 
raifed the religious paflions of fome to abhorrence and uiter de- 
teftation; while others, not under the influence of religious 
pafions, have found their nature fhocked at the image thete 
accounts conveyed to them: and well regulated as the fyitem of 
this haughty court may be, both have becn broughi to annex 
the idea of barbatifm to it; have fuppofed it wihout order or 
p'an, entirely fubiect to the caprice, cruclty, aod avarice of a 
tyrant, tending merely to the opprefion of his fubjects. and, 
as far as its power extended, to the defiruction of mankind. 

‘ Surely thefe men did not, or wou! not, Jook searer 
home: it was, perhaps, too near; for let us onl, cait our eves 
about us, and impartially examine the governments wits which 
We are furrounded, we may then perhaps find, that the Sultan 
is not more defpotic than many Chriltian fovercigns ; perhaps, 
not fo much as fome of them.’ 

_ He adds in another place, « How far Mahomet intended to 
limit, or extend the power of the fovereign, I fhall not pretend 
todetermine ; the degree in which the prefent Sultans are abfo- 
lute, is an enquiry more to the purpofe, Of this, facts will 
beft enable us to judge: thofe we fhall produce will fhew us the 
nature of the Turkifi monarch’s defpotifm; and that, ince- 
pendent of fear, the conftant companion and reftraint o7 ty- 
rants, he is limited by religion and law.’ 
_ Po explain this, we mutt attend to what he fays juft preced- 
ing. * Itis not their laws, but the corrupt adminiftration of 
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them, the flagitious venality of their judges, and the number 
of falfe witnefles connived at, and whofe teftimony is accepted, 
that is the opprobrium of the Turkifh empire.’ But, can fuch 
opprobrium be caft on the government of a prince ¢ limited b 
religion and law?’ If the laws are good, they cannot be badly 
adminiftred in a government intitled to the fame epithet ; nor 
can any government, according to the general acceptation of 
words, be a good one, the adminiftration of which is fubject 
to the above opprobrium. 

The apology he makes for the Turkifh policy is therefore a 
diret felo de fe; the chapter on the adminiftration of Turkith 
juftice, containing fuch inftances of the moft barefaced vena- 
lity, injuftice, and rapacioufnefs, as proves the forms of Turkith 
Jaw to be meer mockery of equity. It is enough to make a 
ftoic fmile to be told of a prince ¢ limited by religion and law,? 
in whofe dominions the fervant of a black eunuch, the Kiflar- 
aga, who was bribed by the unjuft party, came and horfewhip- 
ped a judge upon the bench, for an equitable decifion !*” 

Juftice indeed muft be very rare, and dangerous to execute, ina 
ftate where the royal treafury is the fingle drain which abforbs and 
countenances a fyftem of rapine that extends to the loweft in- 
{truments of government. The policy of the porte is well 
known, and how much it. is limited by reftraints of a moral or 
religious kind; and this author, notwith{tanding his pallia- 
tions, acknowleges that falfe witnefles are currently ready for 
any caufe :—how much they are checked by the prince, will ap- 
pear by the following extract. | 

¢ Falfe witnefies fhould be punifhed according to the Koran; 
however, that happens but feldom. Now and then a notorious 
vagrant and offender, detected in his perjury, if it be ina caufe 
arainft fome great man, is led through the ftreets on an afs, 
with his face towards the tail, and an infeription declaring him 
a ocheat, or falle witnefs. But even tuis is feldom feen, ex- 
cept it be on the acceffion of a Sultan. A new reign is gene- 
rally ufhered in by fome fuch examples. He declares he will 
rule according to law, juftice, and truth: as a proper warning 
therefore to the people, the Vizir lays hold of half a dozen of 
the'e witnefles, and executes that pompous fentence. A pu- 
nifhiment fo trivial has rather a ridiculous than a ferious effeét ; 
fo that the city of Conftantinople fwarms with thefe wretches: 
but was it even as ferious as death, it may be juftly thought 
their numbers would not diminifh ; for they are encouraged by 
the men of the law, as the principal means by which their 
jucges, who are temporary, and almoft annually removed, haften 
to be rich, and able to fubfift whilft they are out of office. 
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Our author pays great encomiums on the fubordinate parts of 
the Turkifh policy, by which, as he fays, highway robberies, 
houfebreaking, and pilfering, are almoft unknown among them, 
Other travellers, however, have made great complaints of rob- 
beries, in their progrefs through Turkifh provinces. But if it 
fhould be granted, as he fuppofes, that Turks may look on 
ftealing with difdain, as a bafenefs unworthy human nature ; yet 
little honour redounds to the government in merely fecuring indi- 
viduals from each other: for rapines exercifed by governors 
under the fanction of law, are robberies of the moft atrocious 
and fcandalous kind. Tournefort, Lady Montagu, and others, 
will neverthelefs teach us to make a clear diftinction between 
that government and the fubjects of it; and it is certain that 
men who naturally have good inclinations often receive an evil 
bias from the examples of thcir fuperiors, and the oppreffions 
themfelves Jabour under. 

It is needlefs to dwell on thofe particulars which our author 
relates in common with other travellers; his dogmatifm how- 
ever cannot efcape attentive obfervation, elfpecially as it not 
only expofes him to being contradicted by fact, but alfo un- 
happily betrays him into a contradiction of himfelf, 

He afferts, vol. 1. p. 37. in anote, © I fhall only obferve, that 
the Turks are ‘variable in their manners and cufloms ; whence 
in general I muft conclude, that their conduct in religious mat- 
ters remains on the zaviolable plan of their anceftors :’-—e contra, 
p-49- © Moft writers on the Mahometan religion, extracting 
their knowlege from Arabian authors of the very early ages of 
the Hegira, have, I think, too politivelv blended and confound- 
ed it with their prefent law: not confidering the changes which 
time produced in the Mahometan fyftem.’ Other oblervations 
of the fame kind, occur in the 44th pace. 

Our author fays, vol. 1. p. 36. ¢ Religious difputes are 
unknown among the Turks.’ The natural inference from this 
aflertion is, that then there is no diverlity of opinions among 
them in religious tenets: yet, in a chapter viving an account 
of their religious fects, the frrft tentence which occurs is— 
*Whilft there are men, there will be a diverfity of opinions 
and fentiments, efpecially concerning matters of faith.’ More- 
over after he has difcufled their fectaries, he adds, * whateve 
other fe&ts the Mahometans may have among them, they differ 
merely in words and metaphy/ical jargon.’ 

Sale informs us the Turks reckon feventy-three fects amone 
them. Prelim. Difc. § 8. ” 
. Again our Author affirms vol, 1. Pp. 39. mote. © Not a fingle 
inftance can be produced of the convertion of a Maiometan to 
any other religion, fince the commencement of the Hegira.’ 
This is a large aflertion indeed] too incredible to be admitted : 
and 
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and though it is hardly worth while to fearch for pofitive eyj. 
éence to convict our author of inadvertancy when he made it, 
yet itis poflible he had before him an authority, at the very time, 
which ought to have taught him better. He has made a free 
ufe of quotations from Sale’s Korai; and Sale in his preface 
would have told him of a tranflation of the Koran, and of the 
{even books of the Sonna, out of the Arabic into the Atrago- 
nian tongue, by Jobannes Andreas, who from a Mahommedan 
doctor became a Chriftian prieft. 

It might be deemed invidious to make direct fearch for in- 
ftances of this nature; but the loofe general manner of expreffion 
which our author ules, cannot be pafled over, fice it often dif- 
appoints the reader in thoroughly underftandiny the anecdotes 
he gives to iilultrate his obfervations. For initance: 

< Some time after the acceffion of Sultan Ofman to the throne, 
the Vizir who had handed him to it, found his credit fallen 
with that prince; that others had the royal confidence, and 
were plotting and intriguing his depofition. 

¢ Educated in the feraglio, he was no ftranger to its in- 
tricues, and affiduoufly endeavoured to counterwork his ene- 
mies ; but the mines he had laid were generally f{prung againft 
himfelf ; fo that he found his ruin inevitable. 

¢ The Reis Efendi under him was a haughty ftern Muful- 
man; the name of a Chriftian feemed adverfe to his very nae 
ture; and every paflion was excited, if the leaft mifunder- 
ftanding arofe between the Porte and any of the neighbouring 
powers. 

‘ The Vizir, in full vigour of age, thought he could make 
a proper ufe of this zealous fecretary of ftate, whofe ficry 
temper, he faw, might readily be prompted to plunge the porte 
into a war, and war he ardently wifhed for: it feemed the moft 
effectual means by which he might preferve himfelf, augment 
his fway of power, and, at the head of an army, command 
even the Grand Seignior, and effectually crufh his own ene- 
mies. 

© There had been trivial difputes and bickerings with a neigh- 
bouring Chriftian court, and fome ferious altercations ; but the 
Sultan’s temper, difpofition, or political maxims, had led him 
rather to pafs over than to refent them. 

‘ The difputes were known to the Vizir; he found them 
proper materials to work on the innate hatred the Reis Effendi 
bore to Chriftians, and the contempt in which he held them; 
and give him a welcome occafion to declare his ardent zeal for 
the honour and glory of Muffulmanifm and the Sultan. To 
this man therefore he opened this contentious affair, loading it 
with every aggravating circumftance ; yet, feigning to -“ 
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the fury of his paffion, though he knew it was rather the moft 
effectual means to excite it, he thus brought him to become 
his ftalking-horfe in the feraglio; {et them all in a rage, not 
excepting the Sultan himfelf ; and brought them from threats 
and menaces almoft to action. 

‘ The Vizir prepared to put himfelf at the head of the 
army, to attack that power by whom they were, as the Grand 
Seignor and Reis Hfendi pretended, fo {candaloufly and igno- 
minioufly iniulted. 

¢ The junto who manazed this great affair at the porte, con- 
fitted of five perfons: the zealous tecretary of fiate always took 
the lead; the Vifir, fub:miffive to the will of the fovereign, 
fimply approved ; though when commands were made out for 
the troops to affemble, he exprefled himfelf to his confidants 
with the greateft fatisfaction and joy. 

‘ But, at length, one of the junto opened the fcene toa 
foreign minifter, to whom the negotiation had been entrufted ; 
told him the eafy means by which the Grand Seignor and Reis 
Effendi would be fatished, the Vizir difappointed, and the em- 
pire preferved in peace. 

‘ That foreign minifler made a proper ufe of it; ftopped for 
the moment, at the rifque of his own life or fafety, the pre- 
cipitancy and fury with which they were carrying oa their re- 
venge; and as what they required was more honourable for the 
other court to grant, than for them to accept, the whole af- 
fair was adjufted with almoft afingle word. The Vizir was 
foon after cepofed and exiled. | 

‘ Thus ended a violent, precipitate, turbulent nevotiation, 
which lafted a cenfiderable time; entirely fet on foot by one 
man’s luit of power, whe, to fecure that, and his dignity, or 
to perpetrate his revenre on a few, would have been the caufe, 
perhaps, of the celtiuction of his country, but certainly of 

many thoufanas of his filow-creatures and fcllow-fubjects.’ 

Here are indeed the outlines of a ftory, but no particulars ; 
we neither know the Chridian p awer alluded to, the fpring of 
the difpute with it, nor the expedents by which the vizir’s fecret 
views were counteracted, and the oilenfible difpute accommo- 
dated, 

Our author appears however to te poled of fome know- 
lece of the interior policy of the Turks, fo difficult to be come 
at by Chriftians; and we have only to lamcat that he has not 
digefted his matt.r properly, nor always expr. fled himfelf clearly 
to the purpofe. Speaking of the G-and Sisntor’s claim to inherit 
the poflefions of his fubjels, by which it is to be fuppofed are 
meant their landed poflefons, ne informs us how eftates may 


be fecured to the heirs of the p- r; by which the univerial 
erat of churchmen appears in a itrikine view: 
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¢ Eftates, in land or houfes, annexed to the church, either 
in actual pofleffion, or in reverfion, are held both by prince and 
people facred and inviolable: thofe perfons therefore, by what- 
ever means they acquire their poflefflions, who give the rever- 

fion to religious foundations, tranfmit them unmoleftedly and 
unalienably to their direct male iflue: Mecca and Medina are 
the places generally preferred, becaufe held the moft facred. 

¢ They call this fettlement Vacuf: they pay an annual, 
very trifling, quit-rent, until che extinction of that iflue, when 
the whole devolves to the religious foundation on which it is 
fettled. 

‘ This previous law, or tie of religion, binds the prince to 
fo rigid an obfervance, that there has never been a fingle ex- 
ample of even an attempt totrefpafs or reverfe it. 

‘ For, independent of what he may conceive his duty to- 
wards God, or his prophet, the leaft breach of fuch a law de- 
ftroys the very foundation of his throne: it is merely by the 
Koran, or their religious inftitutes, his fovereignty exifts; the 
moment he abandons thofe doctrines, or violates thofe laws, 
he becomes an infidel, and ceafes to be the lawful fovereign. 

¢ Mahomet has not limited this law of fecurity merely to 
his own fectaries ; it extends to all religions; Chriftians or 
Jews may avail themfelves of it; and as moft of them, led by 
ambition or intereft, afpire to enjoy more or lefs the countenance 
and favour of the great officers in government, they generally 
takethe advantage of that protection to fettle their pofleffions 
either with Mecca or Medina; or, perhaps, with greater faci- 
lity, fome one of the feveral mofchees at Conftantinople, or 
wherever elfe their fancy or connexions may lead them; it is 
enough that it be a religious foundation. | 

‘ The Jews, indeed, have been excluded fome mofchees, as 
it appeared by the regifters, that in the fpace of a hundred 
years, not a fingle reverfion fel! in; whence the Turks, it 
fhould feem, have concluded, that the direct male iffue of the 
fons of Abraham is eternal. 

¢ From what has been faid of the Vacuf, it is obvious, and 
itis worth obferving, what immenfe revenues belong to the 
church ; and how in fucceffion of time it muft fwallow up into 
its enormous bofom, almoft all the lands and poficifions of that 
vaft empire.’ 

Much having been faid by travellers of the want of heredi- 
tary nobility in Turky, and of the fudden elevation of pages 
and eunuchs from the loweft employments in the feraglio to the 
higheft offices of ftate; our author’s remarks on this article ap- 
pear to be very pertinent. 

‘ The change of Vizirs, and fometimes, though rarcly, their 
execution, has brought on a general prejudice, and been pro- 
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duced as an argument of the inftability and diforder of the 
Turkifh government: Sultan Machmut, as I have obferved, 
introduced that change as a maxim of ftate, and was the firft 
who methodically practifed it. 

‘ Some who were of the very loweft clafs of men, feveral 
of whom could not write or read, have occupied that high 
office ; yet the order of government, and the clue of bufinefs, 
has not been amoment interrupted. Another maxim more cer- 
tain and falutary preferves government in its equal regular 
courfe; for fubalterns in office are religioufly continued, and 
generally on changes advanced: fo that thofe who are many 
years trained and practifed in the bufinefs, become the Vizir’s 
amanuenfes and inftructors. Hence, any new Vizir is foon 
mafter of the modes of government; or if he is not, as to the 
moft difficult and intricate parts, he is fo far at leaft as to keep 
the empire and the capital city in quiet, the men of the law 
in good humour, and to matter the foldiery ; the which, per- 
haps, are the chiefand moft important ends of his great power. 
By this proceeding of government, no mutation of the higher 
efficers ever affects the whole; fo that when we read of a Chiaia 
to the Vizir, a Reis Effendi, a Chiaous Pafchy, depofed, the 
fpirit of the office remains, and the bufinefs ftill goes on in its 
proper courfe. 

© The clerks and under-clerks are almoft innumerable. Some 
hundreds of hands are kept conftantly at work at the porte, and 
each of them with the leaft talents or genius afpire to fome of 
the higheft dignities; keep their eye immediately fixed for years 
on the office they hope to fill ; and by an obftinate perfeverance, 
and never moving out of that courfe, they frequently attaim 
their end. 

‘ There is no Chriftian power can vie with the porte, for 
care and exactnefs in their feveral offices: bufinefs is done with 
the greateft accuracy: in any important writing words are 
weighed, and that fignification conftantly taken, which may 
moft conduce to their own advantage. 

‘ Papers of the remoteft date, if fingly the year of the 
tranfaction is known, may be found at the porte; every com- 
mand granted at that time, and every regulation then made, can 
be immediately produced.’ 

he obiervations oa the Turkifh ladies are fenfible and en- 
tertaining, 

« The Turks, fays our author, are ftrong in their parental 
affections, and the children reciprocal in thefr obedience, fub- 
Mitton, and filial duty: fuch education leads them to muclr 
iceming modefty with their {uperiors, and the young men to 
Sreat veneration towards the old. Perhaps this, with their 
suial, and very carly feparation {rom women, has infufed that 
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remarkable bafhfulnefs in their behaviour towards them, and 
occafions that refpect with which they treat the fex. 

¢ A man, meeting a woman in the ftreets, turns his head 
from her, as if it were forbidden to look on her: they feem to 
deteft an impudent woman, fhun and avoid her. 

¢ Any one, therefore, among the Chriftians, who may have 
difcuffions or altercations with Turks, if he has a woman of 
fpirit, a virago for his wife, fets her to rout and brow-beat 
them ; and by this means not unfrequeéntly gains his point. 

¢ The higheft difgrace and fhame would attend a Turk who 
fhould rafhly lift his hand againft a woman ; all he can venture 
to do, is to treat her with harfh and contemptuous words, or to 
go off. | 

¢ The fex lay fuch ftrefs on this privilege, that they are 

frequently apt to indulge their paffion to excefs, to be moft 
unreafonable in their claims, and violent and irregular in thé 
purfuit of them. They will importune, teaze, and infult a 
judge on the bench; or even the Vizir at his divan: the offi- 
cers of juftice do not know how to refent their turbulence: and 
it is a general obfervation, that to get well rid of them, they 
often give them their caufe. 

‘ A remarkable fcene was acted by the women at the acceffion 
of Sultan Muftapha. | 

¢ His Vizir, Regib Mehemet Pafha, who, towards the end 
of the preceding reign, had found himfelf unftable in his poft, 
and who expected daily by the internal intrigues of the Seraglio 
to be depoted, neglected to provide the neceflary fupply of corn 
and rice for the yearly confumption of the city, though an ef- 
fential part of his duty; the public granaries were almoft 
empty, and lefs rice than ufual had been imported : however, 
contrary to his expectation, he found himfelf invefted with full 
power by the new Sultan, and rendered abfolute; but then it 
was too late in the feafon for him to introduce plenty. Bread 
mixed up with oats, barley, millet and fand, was dear and 
{carce; and rice hardly to be bought at any price. 

‘ In this diftrefs, the men bore their want with paffive and 
fullen difcontent; but the women, impatient and daring, af- 
fembled in a confiderable body, and with hammers, chiffels, 
and files, attacked the magazines, where they pretended rice 
Was in great quantities, monopolized. No oppofition could ftop 
them; and whilit the public officers were perplexed what party 
to take, they broke open locks, bars, and bolts, entered the 
magazines, took with them fuch quantities as they could carry 
of, and went away unmolefted. 

‘ None of thefe female rioters were ever punifhed, as far as 
we knew; and if you fpoke toa grave ‘I'urk about them, he 
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would tell you with a fneer, it was only a mutiny of turbulent 
women. 

‘ [ have heard it averred by a perfon of great veracity, who 
had lived for fome years in a Sultan’s Haram of the blood- 
royal, that it was impoffible for women to behave with more 
decency and modefty than the Turkifh ladies did, and that they 
treated each other with the greateft politenefs. 

‘ Infainilies of the higher clafs, where cducation is more 
exalted, where reading of their own language, or the Arabian, 
js probably cultivated ; precepts of virtue and morality, of 
gentle demeanor and good breeding, chaftity of manners, with 
whatever decorates the fex, and renders them amiable, may be 
inculcated. 

‘ But, in general, it is known that the women who arc fold 
or prefented to their great men, either for wives or concubines, 
have their price or value regulated not only according to the 
beauty or form of the perfon, but according to thofe acquired 
graces, and artificial allurements, which they have induftrioufly 
been taught: thefe are always fuch as may conduce to raife and 
inflame the paflions. Hence they teach them vocal and inftru- 
mental mufic; certain peculiar affectations in their gait; and 
often fuch dances as to a modeft {pectator would appear rather 
indecent. 

* Faa&s, by which we can be thoroughly affured of the fe- 
male characteriftic in Turkey, are difficult to come at; acci- 
dent may throw them in our way: one fell in mine, which, if 
it did not feem to fuggeit too uncharitable and ungenerous a way 
of thinking, might lead us to judge of the whole: Crimine ab 
uno difce omnes. 

‘ The Harems of great men, that is, all the ladies, and 
their attendants, are in the fummer feafon frequently permitted 
towa'k abroad an airing on foot, either in the fields on the 
borders of the Bofphorus, or other fuch public places: thefe 
parties generally confift of twenty or thirty, and fometimes of 
forty or hfty women, according to the opulence of the matter ; 
and they are always attended by the guardians of their chaf- 
tity the black eunuchs. 

* [tis common with the Francs or Chriftian foreigners to pafs 
Over to the Aftatic fide of the Bofphorus for an evening’s re- 
creation. “wo of them went thither as ufual with ladies, at- 
tended by Janizaries and ‘fervants. As they were returning 
lowly, they heard a confuled noife of female voices following 
them, Their curiofity promp ed them to fee. as well as hear : 
they turned hort, aod ftopped. They found thele voices pro- 
Ceded from two Harems, compofed of near forty women: 
their faithful watchmen the biacks attcaded on cach lide, guard- 
ing 
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ing them, though at fome diftance. One of the fpeatory 
ftood longer, and with more earneftnefs to contemplate theiy 
figure and behaviour. He thought they would rather avoid thay 
approach him. He was miftaken: for on a fudden, he found 
himfclf feized by a feeming dapper brifk girl, followed by the 
whole band; who firft accofting him with indelicate amorous 
expletives, and after with foothing and tender expreffions, at. 
tempted to unravel the myftery of his whole drefs. 
¢ The force of the sould, and the army of females about 
him, left him but the fingle refource of laughter and ftruggles ; 
he could not debarrafs himfelf from fuch numerous, determined 
Sefailants by threats nor intreaties; nor vanquifh the vehe- 
mence of their curiofity, by reprefenting the fhame to which 
they expofed themfelves, by a behavour. fo grofly and fo pub- 
licly indecent. 
¢ Anold janizary attending him, ftood at fome diftance, as 
it were in amaze. His Mahometan bafhfulnefs would not per- 
mit him to advance towards women; nor would he have dared 
to lay his hands on them: all he ventured at in the fray, was 
to work up a ftern countenance towards the black eunuchs, and 
with a Stentorian voice to exclaim againft them and their wards; 
telling them they were the guardians of proftitutes, rather than 
of modeft women; and urging them to exert themfelves to 
free the man from fuch importunate violators. All in vain, 
‘ A young manof the company, a foreigner, either envying 
the other, or prompted by compaffion at feeing his untoward 
fituation, boldly advanced ; and as he fpoke more Turkifh than 
the perfon engaged, began to expoftulate with them, fometimes 
with a f{mile, fometimes with a frown. Whether his coun- 
tenance, his form, or his greater youth, were more attractive, 
they at once quitted hold ‘of their firft prey, flew on him with 
eager and inguifitive hands, and whilft he underwent the fame 
treatment, gave the other time to reach his boat. The youth, 
robuft ood active, difengaged himfelf after much ftruggling, 
and at length with difficulty faved himfelf by flight ; happ; yy not 
to have been quite ftripped, and to have been able to join the 
company with decent covering. 
© { muft add, as the gene eral opinion, and what I have al- 
ways heard, shat the T'urkith ladies in eeneral are rather ims 
modeft and libidinous. This may poffibly be applied with fomé 
juftice to thefe women who are fold, or prefented to the great 
and the opulent. 
© Hence a reflection occurred to me, which I have often 
made to fenfible Roman Catholics in their own country, that 
a convent education for young ladies deftined to adt a focial 
part, and live amongtt mankind, is improper and dange- 
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‘ They are kept up reclufe, debarred the converie of men, 
until they are almoft nubile: if they drop a word concerning 
them, it is reckoned indecent, and draws on them the frown 
of their fuperior ; even to think there is a fex different from 
their own, is almoft criminal ; in fhort, every natural fentiment 
muft be fupprefled. 

‘ Their teachers do not refie&t, that human nature craves 
after what is forbidden; that unextinguifhable curiofity works 
up the imagination, and inflames the paffions ; and that, there- 
fore, young women juft freed from confinement, and entering 
the world without experience and without knowlege, muft fall 
a prey to the firft bold invader of their affections. Such an 
education frequently occafions either a fhipwreck of their vir- 
tue, or a difproportioned and unhappy marriage: thus a youth 
of conftraint ends in a life of mifery. Let them converfe early 
with men, and mix betimes with that general fociety in which 
they are to pafs their lives; for leflons of modefty muft make 
the ftronger impreffion on them, when they fee the mifchiefs 
and misfortunes which attend the want of it; it is adding ex- 
ample to precept. 

¢ Whence the idea of the tranfcendant beauty of Turkifh 
women has arifen, is difficult to fay, unlefs it be from the warm 
imaginations of inventive travellers, who have raifed thefe 
beauteous phantoms, fketched their forms, and became ena- 
moured with originals they never faw. 

‘ Hence, throughout Chriftendom, the fair Circaffian has 
been the fubject of romance and fong; when, perhaps, there 
are not two men in it who ever faw one of thefe Venufes. It 
is certainly impoflible in Turkey: for from infancy to old age, 
fearce a fingle trace of a Turkifh woman’s face is perceptible. 
No adult maiden is ever vifible, nor no married woman, ex- 
ceptto their parents, brethren, or hufband. As foon as they 
puton the Macremma, or Veil of Modefty, every feature of 
their face is covered, except a fmall part of the nofe-and eyes ; 
and fome have carried that cuftom to fuch an extreme of de- 
licacy, that when they feed their poultry, if there are cocks 
amongft their hens, they will not appear before them without 
it. If Praxiteles or Apelles, with an angelic conception added 
to their art, had met the two Harems on the borders of the- 
Bofphorus, they could not have formed the leaft idea of the 
contour, form, or proportion of the face and features of one 
perfon in them ; all to be diftinguifhed was black or blue eyes, 
anda faint perception of the complexion of the flin. 

* However, as they carefully preferve their faces from the 
harfh influence of the different changes of the air; 2s their 
hours are regular, and they are not expofed to a no@iurnal at- 
mofpkere, or to the mixed warm exhalations of crowded 
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roums ; we might expect, that if the original formation ig 
beautiful, and nature has given them a fair and vivid com. 
plexion, thofe charms would be preferved many years, and only 
fuffer a gradual decay at the approach of old age. 

¢ The Greek women are not tied down to the rigorous ob- 
fervance of a Turkifh reftraint ; they vilit frequently, and, ex- 
cept in the ftreet, their faces are not muffled up in the A/- 
cremma. Of thefe we may {peak with certalnty ; they have, 
for the moft part, good features and pleafing countenances ; 
but in general rather a tarnifhed than a fair complexion. 

‘ The one and the other, indeed, become decayed before 
nature intended it : they deftroy the whole texture of the folids 
by the two fiequent ufe of hot baths, and they haiten too early 
to matrimony.’ 

We fhall conclude thefe extraéts with our author’s account of 
the ftate of matrimony in Turkey. 

¢ It is cuftomary in Turkey to marry young boys of thirteen 
or fourteen to girls of eleven or twelve, and fometimes even 
under that age: the practice is common among all fects of re- 
ligion. ‘They are joined together on the good faith of their 
parents or relations; for they are never permitted to fee each 
other before the nuptial night. Various tricks, it is faid, have 
been played on thefe occafions among the Greeks and Arme- 
nians: the lame, the deformed, and the blind, were often 
matched to beauty and vizour. When the parties impofed on 
complained, the contrivers of their difappointment would 
anfwer with a compliment to their beauty and good qualities; 
and a profeflion, that their inducement to this fraud was only a 
defire to improve the race. This injury is the greater, as 
Chriftians cannot eafily obtain a divorce : but at prefent, indeed, 
the Greek girls become daily wifer, and generally infift ona 
peep at a window, or in aroom; and they are not fo fcrupu- 
loufly delicate, as not to unveil to their fuitor, Nav, they 
often marry without confulting farther than their own incli- 
nation. 

* The Turks are more conveniently circumftanced in regard 
of the matrimonial tie. The Grand Seignor is intirely exempt 
from it; he claims the privilege Mahomet referved for himfelf ; 
and to avoid a formal contract of affinity, or, in the Turkifh 
phrafe, not to mix blood with any family in his empire, he has 
no wife, but only concubines. The firft of them who brings 
him a fon is called the Sultana Haj/eki: fhe is crowned with 
flowers, takes on her the prerogatives of a wife, and governs 
in the Harem. 

‘ Other Turks are allowed four wives. They may marry; 
as itis called, Avddin; that is, they appear before the tribunal 
of jefice, declare the woman to be their wife, and enter into 
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en obligation, that whenever they fhall think proper to difmifs 
her, they will maintain the children, and give her a certain {ti- 
pulated fum, which they proportion either to their circum- 
fances, or to the time they judge it may be convenient for 
them tocohabit with her. It is no ftain to a woman’s charac- 
ter that fhe is thus put away, nor much impediment to her 
finding another hufband. 

‘ Amongtt the middling or common people, the fum is ge 
nerally very moderate, and runs from five thoufand to a hun- 
dred thoufand afpers *. 

¢ Hence you find few of this rank who have more than one 
wife at one time; for they frequently change, difmiffing one 
and taking another, as it is done with little trouble, and at no 
great expence. . 

¢ The opulent have often three or four wives, and perhaps 
many concubines ; but if they chule to abide by the more Jau- 
dable part of the law, and keep only to wives, it is equally 
capyenient ; for they may alternate and change as often as the 
number will admit. 

‘ After divorce they may retake the fame womah a fecond, 
but not the third time, unlefs fhe has been married to another 
hufband. Noman can marry a divorced woman fooner than 
four months and a half after a total feparation from the former 
hufband. 

‘ The man may oblige the divorced woman to nurfe any 
infant fhe has borne him till it is two years old. 

‘ From hence we may readily account why few common 
proftitutes are to be found amongit the ‘Turks; their very reli- 
gion furnifhes them, whatever their conftitution and temper 
may be, with a fuper-abundant variety and fatiety of women. 

‘ Whether from fuch a promifcuous ufe of women, or from 
whatever other canfe it may arife, there is not that number of 
children in ‘Turk:fh families which the idea of polygamy natu- 
tally fuggefts: nay, it may be affirmed, that they have not, in 
general, as many children as are found in common families of 
Chriftians or Jews. Giul Achmet, who died Pafha of the 
Morea, had the greateft number I have heard of in one Turkith 
family; he had nineteen. Among Chriftians, I knew one 
family of twenty-one, and another of twenty-three children, 
by one mother in each family. 

_© May it not from hence be inferred, that polygamy is de- 
Viating from the law of nature? Is it not a ftrong prefumptive 
argument to prove, that as the number of male and female 
births run almoft in equal proportion ; fo to keep up a conftant 


order of population, one woman only fhould be allowed to one 
man, 


* One hundred and twenty afpers is two shillings and fixpence. 
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¢ Nay that this fuppofed proportion between the number of 
men and women holds true, may be jultl; y concluded from the 
obvious coniequence of polygamy in “Turkey; for to what 
other caufe can it be attributed, that they hove not a fufficient 
fupply of women for their men? It isevident, that throughout 
the vaft extent of the Mahometan dominions they have it not, 
but that women are daily imported amongft them from other 
countries: they are a merchandize of an exotic produétion ; 
the price of which ebbs and flows, ac ‘cording to the plenty or 
{carcity of the market. 

‘ War fupplies this want by the number of female captives 
it furnishes: the Turks in their acetone are very eager at 
feizing them; and women are then plenty and cheap.’ 

Thefe reflections on the tendency of polygamy, are perfe@ly 
jut ; ; and notwithitanding theo bvious faults in the compofition, 
the reader will occafionally find in it, fome anecdotes of Turky, 


which will be new to him. N 
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Lhe Princefs of Babyl:. Tranflated from the French of M. de 
Voltaire. &vo. 3s.6d. bound. Biadon. 


‘HOSE who are in any meafure acquainted with the ro- 
mantic turn of M. Voltaire’s volatile genius, and have 
read his Zadig, Babouc, Micromegas, Candide, &c. will be 
p:epared for the reception of his Princefs of Babylon. 
ecmnbiiiin, daughter of Bclus king of Babylon, was to be 
difpofed of, according to an antient oracle, to him who could 
bend the bow of Nimrod, cr Nembrod, as it is here put: and 
the bender of the bow was to kill the fierceit lion in the circus, 
and overthrow his rivals. For this prize, the kings of Egypt, 
India, and Scythiacontend; but at the time of trial, a fourth, and 
ftrang *, competitor appeared. He and his valet were mounted 
on unicorns; he had a large bird in his hand, which, when he 
wes teated at the lifts, perched on his fhoulder, and his uni- 
coins lay down at his feet: he alone bent the bow. The kings 
of kgy ypt and india failing in the firlt trial, chofe to decline 
meeting the lion, but fent to raife forces to fubdue Belus; and 
they propofed to draw ne for bis daughter: the Scythian alone 
inet the lion, but er refcued from him by the ftranger, who 
cut of the lion’s hea his page wafhed it, drew out his teeth, 
and ttuck diamonds in oA ie fockets, and his bird Jaid it at the prin- 
ccts’s feet. Jult then a meflenger arrived, and told the ftran- 
ocr his father was dying ; whcn mou nting his unicorn, he de- 
pared, leaving his bird to the care of his mittrefs, —and the {pec- 
taiors in the uimoft aftonifhment. 
On 
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Ona fecond confultation of the oracle, it declared the daugh- 
ter of Belus could not be married until fhe had traverfed the 
globe. At fupper the king of Scythia addrefied A \Idea, the 
coufin of Formofanta, who declaring that Formofanta’s grand- 
father had dethroned her’s, and taat Belus dete ‘mined fhe 
fhould never marry ; he promifed to reftore her to her right. 

When Formafanta retired to reft, a converfation e1 sfued be- 
tween her and the bird, who declared he was born when all 
animals had fpeech,—datingit from the prece! jion of the equinox ; 
but that animals had renounced f{peech fince men had accuitom- 
ed themielves to eat them: (it might be thought, this was the 
beft occafion for them to exert their ot ‘atory) and tells her won- 
derful ttories of the country of the Gangarids, where his matter 
Amazan lived. The king of Egypr, who ir ank too much the 
next day, fhot this poor bird with an arrow ; but before he died, 
he defired the affliGted princefs to burn him, and infiructed her 
what to do with his afhes. The kines made ali of them imme- 
diate preparations for war ; and the princess fet out on her tra- 
vels. 

The king of Ecypt way-laid the princefs, and arrived at the 
int where the put up. ere he told her his intentions of fup- 
ping’and lod, ging with her; fhe intoxicated him and his retinue 


x 


by foporiferous i infufions in his wine, cut off his almoner’s beard, 
fewed ittoaribbon, put ic on her own chin, drefted herfelf in 
his robes, robbed him of what fhe liked, and thus — thro’ 
the cuards, and wave his E gy po imaje {ty the fli; > At Eden, 


in Arabia Foelix the placed ‘her b bird’s afhes ona pil 2 of ipices, 
according to ex inftructions, and re ecovering 
covered him to be the true Phenix: this introduces a confe- 
rence between the lady and the bird, on the rature of the foul ; 
which contains nothing new. By his affiftance fhe was con- 
veyed to her lover’s country by two griffins. Amazan was fet 
out no one knew whither; and at length it came out that a 
wicked blackbird having feen the king of Egypt kits Forma- 
fanta, had own home sal diftracted him with the horrid news’: 
on this occafion blackbirds were banifhed from the banks of the 
Ganges, and are now never found there. She fet out in fearch 
of Amazan, and arrived at the court of the emperor of China ; 
who is thus charaéterized. 

* He was the moft juft, the polite, and wifeft monarch upon 
earth. It was he who firft tilled a fma'l field with his own im- 
perial hands, to make acriculture refpectable to his people. He 
firft allotted. premiums to virtue: laws i in all other countrics 
were { fhamefully confined to the puniihment of crimes. This 
emperor had juft banifhed from his dominions a cane of foreign 

onzes, who had come from the extremities of the weft, with 
the frantic hope of compelling all China to think like them- 
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{elves ; and who, under pretence of teaching truths, had a}. 
realy acquircd honours and riches. In expeiling them he de. 
Jivered bin.felf in theie words, which are recorded in the annals 
of theempire: 

‘* You may here co as much harm as vou have elfewhere: 
yeu are come to preach dogmas of intolerance, in the moft 
tolerating mation upon earth. [ fend you back, that I may 
never be compelle! to punifh you. You will be honourably 
conducted to my frontiers; you will be furnifhed with ever 
thing neceflary to return to the coniines of the hemifphere from 
whence you came. Depart in peace, if you can be in peace, 
and never return.” 

As the princefs followed the track of Amazan, of whom fhe 
heard news at every place, fhe purfued him thro’ the feveral courts 
of Kurope. This affords an opportunity of giving fome ftrictures 
on national manners and cuftoms, which are often more cha. 
raGieriftic of the author than of what he attempts to defcribe, 
Thus the wild goofe-chace continues, which it is impoffible to 
follow without tiring, until it ends as wonderfully as it began ; 
being one of thofe extravagancies whofe chief value confits in 
being the fight of aman of genius, V 
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The Alan of Forty Crowns. ‘Tranflated from the French of M, 
de Voltaire. 8vo. 2s. Becket. 


HIS work comes down more to the level of common fenfe 

| than the former, and contains fhrewd but rambling obferva- 

tions on modern government, religion, {ciences, and manners, 

It begins with the following remarks on the prefent ftate of 
France. 

‘ An old man who is for ever pitying the prefcnt times and cx- 
tolling the paff, was faying to me, * I'riend, France is net fo rich 
as it was under Henry the 1Vth. And why?  Becaufe the 
lands are not fo well cultivated ; becaufe hands are wanting fot 
the cultivation, and becaufe the day-labourer having raifed the 
price of his work, many land-owners let their inheritances lie 
fallow. 

‘ Whence comes this fearcity of hands? From this, that 
whoever finds in himfelf any thing of a fpizit of induftry, takes 
up the trades of imbroiderer, chafer, watchmaker, filk -weaver, 
attorney, or divine. It is alfo becaufe the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes has left a great void in the kingdom ; becaul 
nuns and beggars of al! kinds have greatly multiplied ; becaule 
the people in general avoid as much as pofiible the hard li 
bour of cultivation, for which we are born, by God’s deftina 
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tion, and which we have rendered ignominious by our own 
opinions, fo very wife are we. 

‘ Another caufe of our poverty lies in our new wants. We 
muft pay our neighbours four millions of livres upon one ar- 
ticle, and five or fix upon another ; fuch for example as ftuffing 
up our nofe a ftinking powder come from America; our coffee, 
tea, chocolate, cochineal, indigo, fpices, coft us above fixty 
millions a year. All thefe were unknown to us in the reign of 
Henry the 1Vth, except the fpices, of which, however, the 
confumption was not near fo great as it is now. We burn a 
hundred times more wax-lights than were burnt then; and we 
get more than the half of the wax from foreign countries, be- 
caufe we neglect our own hives. We {ee a hundred times 
more diamonds in the ears, round the neck, andon the hands 
of our city-ladies of Paris, and other great towns, than were 
worn by all the ladies of Henry the 1Vth’s court, the queen 
included. Almoft all thefe fuperfluities are neceflarily paid for 
with ready {pecie.’ 

Mr. Voltaire takes the opportunity of making his remarks, by 
giving unconnected anecdotes of the life of a man who ts fup- 
pofed to have a Janded pofleffion of forty crowns annual value 5 
which being heavily taxed on the principle that every thing 
{prings from land, occafions a comparifon between the hard- 
fhips of landed men, and the urjuft exemptions enjoyed by 
perfons of monied property: and this well known writer has 
a peculiar art of exhibiting ftriking contrafis. 

We have two dialogues between the man of forty crowns 
and a geometrician ; the firft on political philofophy, which 's 
too long to extract; and the latter on the philotophical fyitems 
of generation, which though humourous, is too indelicate for 
any other place than where itis. 

M. Voltairc, ever fevere on the Romifh religion, cannot be 
fuppofed favourable to the catholic church in its prefent declin- 
ing ftate. The following are his reflections on Monks. 

‘ As foon as the man of forty crowns fuw himiclf the father 
of a fon, he began to think himfelf a man of fome confequence 
in the late; he hoped to furnifh, at leat, ten fubjects to the 
king, who fhould al! prove ufeful. He was himielf the man 
in the world that mide the beft bafkets, and his wife was an 
excellent fempftrefs. She was born in the neighbourhood of a 
rich abbey of a hundred thoufand livres a year. Her hufband afked 
me one day, way thofe gentlemen, who were fo few in number, 
had fwallowed fo many of the forty crown lots? Are they 
more ufeful to their country than | am ?—No, dear neighbour. 
—Do they, like me, contribute at leaft to the population of 
it?—-No, not, to appearance, at leaft.-—Do they cultivate the 
land? Do they defend the ftate when it is attacked ?—No, 
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they pray to God for us—Well then, I will pray to God for 


them, and Ict us ¢o {nacks. 

‘ How many of thefe ufeful gentry, men and women, may 
the convents in this kingdom contain ? 

‘ Ans. ** By the lifts of the fuper intendents, taken to- 
wards the end of the laft century, there were about ninety 
thoufand.” 

‘ According to our antient account, they ought not, at 
forty crowns a head, to poflefs above eighteen millions eight 
hundred thoufand crowns; pray, how much have they 
actually ? 

‘ Ans. ‘* They have to the amount of fifty millions, in- 
cluding the mafles, and alms to the mendicant monks, who 
really lay a confiderable taxon the people. A begging friar of 
a convent in Paris publickly bragged that his wallet was wortn 
fourfcore thoufand livres a year.” 

¢ Let us now conficer how much the repartition of fifty mil- 
lions among ninety thoufand fhaven crowns gives to each ?— 
Let us fee, is it not 555, livres ? 

¢ Ans. ** Yes, and aconfiderable fum it is in a numerous 
fociety, where the expences even diminifh by the quantity of 
confumers ; for ten perfons may live tegether much cheaper 
than if each had his feparate lodging and table.” 

‘ So that the Ex-Jefuits, to whom there is now afligned a 
penfion of four hundred livres, are then really lofers by the 
bargain. 

* Ans. & Ido not think fo; for they are almoft all of them 
retired among their friends, who affiftthem. Several of them 
fay mafles for money, which they did not do before ; others get 
to be preceptors; fome are maintained by female bigots ; each 
has made a fhift for himfelf: and, perhaps, at this time, there 
are few of them, who have tafted of the world, and of li- 
berty, that would refume their former chains. The monkifh 
life, whatever they may fay, is not at all to be envicd. Itisa 
maxim well known, that the monks are a kind of people who 
aflemble without knowing, live without loving, and die with- 
out regretting each other.” 

‘ You think, then, that it would be doing them a great fer- 
vice to ftrip them of all their monk’s habits ? 

© Ans. * ‘They would undoubtedly gain much by it, and 
the ftate ftill more; it would reftore to the country a number 
of fubjects, men and women, who have rafhly facrificed their 
liberty, at an age, in which the laws do not allow a capacity 
of difpofing of ten pence a year income. It would be taking 
thefe corpfes out of their tombs, and aiford a true refurre¢tion. 
‘Their houfes might become hofpitals, or be turned into places 
for manufactures. Population would be increafed, all] the - 
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would be better cultivated. One might at leat diminifh the 
number of thefe voluntary victims by fixing the number of no- 
vices. The country would have fubjects more ufeful, and lefs 
unhappy. Such is the opinion of all the magiffrates, fuch the 
unanimous wifh of the public, fince its underftanding is en- 
lightened. he example of England, and of other {tates, is 
an evident proof of the neceflity of this reformation. What 
would England do at this time, wf, initead of forty thoufand 
feamen, it had forty thoufand monks ¢ The mare they are 
multiplied, the greater nced there is ofa number of indultrious 
fubjects. “There are undoubtedly buried in the cloifters many 
talents, which are loft to the ftate. “To make a kingdom flou- 
rifh there fhould be the feweft priefis, and the moft artifts pof- 
fible. So far ought the ignorance and barbariim of our fore- 
fathers be from being any rule for us, that they ought rather to 
be an admonition to us, to do what they would do, if they were 
in our place, with our improvements in knowlege.” 

‘Jt is not then out of hatred to monks that you wifh to 
abolifh them, but out of love to your country? I think as 
youdo. I would not have my fon a monk. And if I thought 
Iwasto beget children for nothing better than a clonfter, I 
would not lic with my wife again. 

‘Ans. © Where, in fact, is that good father of a family 
that would not groan to {ce his fon and daughter loft to fociety ! 
“ This is fecking the fufety of the foul.” May be fo, but a 
foldier that fecks the fafety of his body, when his duty is to 
fizht, is punifhed. We are all foldiers of the ftate; we are in 
the pay of focicty, we become delerters when we quit it. De- 
fertcrs did 1 fay on!y? ‘Phe monks are parricides, who ftifle a 
whole poite:ity. Ninety thoufand of thele cloiitered bawlers 
and fnufflers of Latin might furely give two fubjeéts each tothe 
fiazte: this alone amounts to a hundred and fixty thoufand 
men, whom they caufe to perifh in the feed. At a hundred 
years end the lofs isimmenfe; this ftands demonttrated. 

§ Why then has monkiihnefs prevailed? Beeaufe, fince the 
days of Conftantine, the government has been every where ab- 
furd anddeteftable : becaufe the Roman empire came tohave more 
monks than foldiers ; becaufe there were a hundred thoufand of 
them in Eoypt alone ; becaufe they were exempt from labour and 
taxes; becaufe the chiefs of thofe barbarous nations which deftroy- 
ed the empire, having turnedChriitians, in order to covern Chrif- 
tans, exercifed the moft horrid tyranny 5 becaufe, to avoid the 
fury of thefe tyrants, people threw themfelves, in crouds, into 
cloifters, and fo to ef{cape one fervitude plunged themfelves into 
another ; becaufe the Popes, by inftituting fo many different 
Orders of facred drones, contrived to have fo many fubjects to 
themfelves in cther ftaies; becaufe a peafant likes better to be 
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called reverend father, and to give his benedictions, than tg 
follow a plough’s tail; becaufe he does not know that the 
‘plough is nobler than a monk’s habit; be aufe he had rather 
Jive at the expence of fools, than by a]. aborious occupation ; 
in fhort, becaufe he does not know, that in making a monk of 
himfclf, he is preparing for himfeif unhappy day: » Of which 

the fad grounc d-work will be nothing but a tedium vite and re- 
pentance.’ 

¢ [| am fatisfed. Letus have no monks, forthe fake of their 
own happinefs, as well as ours. But [am forry to hear it faid 
by the landlord of our vi lage, who ts father to four boys, and 
three girls, that he does not know how to difpofe of his daugh- 
ters, unlefs he makes nuns of them. 

‘ Ans, * This too often repeated plea is at onte inhuman, 
dstrimental to the cor unt ys and aang, to fociety. Every 
time that it can be faid of any condition of life whatever, that 
if all the world were to tea that coadition, humankind 
would be lof; it on is demonitrated that that condition isa 
worhilefs one, and that whoever embraces it does all the mif- 
chicf to mankind thatin him lies. 

¢ Now, it being a clear confequence that if all the youth of 
both fexes were to fhut themfelves up in cloifters, the world 
would perifh ; monkery is, if it were but in that light alone, 
the enemy to human-nature, independeniy of the horrid evils 
it has formerly caufed.” 

¢ Might not as much be faid as to foldicrs ? 

ANS. “Certainly not: for if every fubje& carried arms 
in his turn, as formerly was the practice in all republics, and 
elpec' ally in that of Rome ; the foidier is but the better farmer 
for it; the foldier, asa good fubject ought todo, marries, and 
fizhts for his wite and children. Would it were the will of 
heaven that every labourer was a foldier and a married man! 
They would make excellent fubje&ts. But a monk, merely in 
his quality of a monk, is good for nothing, but to devour the 
fubftance of his countrymen. ‘These is no truth more gene- 
tally acknowleged.” 

¢ But, Sir, ‘the dauchters of poor gentlemen, who cannot 
fortune them off in marsiage, what are they to do? 

¢ Ans. * Do! They “thould do, as has a thoufand times 
been faid, like the daughters in England, in Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Holland, half Ge: many, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Tartary, sy urkey, Africa, and in almoft all the reft of 
the globe. ‘They will prove much better wives, much better 
mothers, when it fhall have been the cuftom, as in Germany; 
to marry women without fortune. A woman induftrious, and 
a good economift, will do more good in a houfe, than the 
dauchter of a farmer of the revenue, who fpends more m 
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fuperfluities than fhe will have brought of income to her 
hufband. 

‘ There is a neceffity for houfes of retreat for old age, for in- 
firmity, for deformity. But by the moft deteftable of all abuies, 
thefe foundations are for none but youth, and for well made 
perfons. ‘The initial ftep taken in a cloifter, is to make the 
novices of both fexes fhow their nudity, againft all the laws of 
modefty ; they are examined attentively behind and before. 
Let a hump-backed old woman prefent herfelf, to enter into a 
cloifter, and fhe will be rejected with contempt, unlefs fhe will 
cive an immenfe portion to the houfe. But what do I fay? 
Every nun muft bring her dower with her; fhe is elfe the re- 
fufe of the convent. Never was there a more intolerable 
abufe.” 

+ Thank you, Sir; I fwear to you that no daughter of mine 
fhall bea nun. ‘They fhall learn to ipin, to few, to make 
Jace, to embroider, to render themfelves, in fhort, ufeful. I 
look on the vows of convents to be crimes again{ft one’s ccun- 
try and one’s felf. 

‘© Now, Sir, I bee you will explain tome, how comes it 
that one of my friends, in contradiction to human kind, pre- 
tends that monks are ufeful to the population of a ftate, be- 
caufe their buildings are kept in better repair than thofe of the 
nobility, and their lands better cultivated ? 

‘ Ans. ** Blefs me! Who can this be that advances fo 
ftrange a propofition ?” 

‘Itis the friend of mankind *, or, rather the friend of the 
monks. 

‘ Ans. ** He has had a mind to divert himfelf; he knows 
but too well, that ten families, who have each five thoufand 
livres a year in land, are a hundred, nay, a thoufand times 
more ufeful than a convent that enjoys fifty thoufand livres a 
year, and which has always a fecret hoard. He cries up the 
fhe houfes built by the monks, and it is precifely thofe fine 
houfes that provoke the reft of the fubjects ; it is the very caufe 
of complaint to all Europe. “The vow of poverty condemns 
thofe palaces, as the vow of humility protefts againft pride, 
and as the vow of extinguifhing one’s race is in oppofition to 
nature.” 

‘ I begin to think it advifeable to be very diftruftful of books, 

‘ Ans. ‘ The beft way is to make ufe with regard to them, 
of the fame caution, as with mens; chufe the moft reafonable, 
€Xamine them, and never yicld unlefs to evidence.” 

Our Author’s refleAions on proportional punifhments are 
truly excellent; and there are added thoughts on other matters, 
of lefs material import, which derive confequence however from 


the pen of M. Voltaire. 
N. 


* The Marquis de Mirabeau, in his L’ Ami des Hommes, 
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The Ruins of Peflum, otherwife Pofidonia, in Magna Grecia. By 


‘Thomas Major, Engraver to his Majefty. Folic, Imperia{ 
Paper. 2]. 2s. in Sheets. Sold by the Author, in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. 1768. 

N our Review for November 1767, we gave an account of 

thefe remarkable Ruins, froma prior publication of the fame 
kind, of Jefs bulk and price than the prefent work, and in many 
re{pecis very differently exccuted.—We fhall draw na invidious 
comparifons, on this occasion ; but it is impoffible not*to ob- 
ferve that Mr. Major’s work is a much more e/aborate and ma- 
tures as well as miore expenfive performance. The former was 
undoubtedly the production of a learned and ingenious hand ; 
but the book now before us was conceived on a mare extenfrue 
afien, and is finifoed in {uch a manner as cannot fail to increafe 
the reputation which the Author had before very juftly acquired, 
as an arti/t. 

The city of Poeftum, whofe remaias are here exhibited, hath 
been, till very lately, (as we obferved in our former article on 
this fubject) almoft buried in oblivion. *¢ ‘The caules of the de- 
pulation of Adagna Grecia extending to this city, have, for 
many ages, rendered its territories a defert, unfrequented by 
the adjacent inhabitants, and little known to travellers. With- 
in thefe few years, however, this place has been vifited by the 
curious ; and among others, by an Englifh gentleman, to whom 
this work owes its birth: and who procured, at Naples, feveral 
fine drawings of thefe temples. The other views were taken in 
the prefence of Sir James Gray, his majefty’s envoy at the court 
of Naples. ‘Lhe plans, elevations, and meafures, the public 
owe to that eminent artift, Monf. J. G. Souffiot *; by whom 
they were accurately taken on the fpot: and he has generoully 
affifted the engraver, in this undertaking.’ Prer. 

It is here further obferved, and very juftly, that ‘ of all the 
nations of antiquity, the Greeks may claim the fuperiority,— 
whether we confider the glory of their arms, the wifdom of 
their laws, or their other accomplifhments. Every circumftance 
concurred to render Greece a fchool for the reft of mankind.— 
‘The arts, fciences, and philofophy, feemed to vie with each 
other, which fhould moft ornament and improve it; nay, it 
may be faid to have been the center where every ray of learning 
and wifdom was united, which at that time humanized and em- 
bellifhed the world.—This naturally raifes in us a curiofity to 
fearch into the rife and progrefs of fo illuftrious a people; and, 
with refpect to the firft, the Engraver hopes the prefent work 


* Architect to his Moft Chriitian Majefty, member of the Royal 
Agagemy of ArchitcRure, &c. &e. 
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will fully fhew the ftate of Grecian architecture in its infancy ; 
and from thence we may trace the fteps of its progreflive improve- 
ments, to that elegance, grandeur, and magnifhcence, which 
have been the admiration of fuccecding ages: and this curiofity 
our Author adds, may be amply fatisfied by confulting the feve- 
yal very exact reprefentations of the noble remains of Antiquity 
publifhed by Meff. Dawkinsand Wood}; M. Le Roy *, and 
Mefl, Stuart and Revett +. 

The prefent work is divided into three parts; the firft con- 
tains a fummary account of the ancient and modern ftate of 
Peeftum ; the fecond, a defcription of the temples which are 
efteemed by the learned as fome of the moft curious remains of 
Grecian antiquity, the moft entire of any now exifting, and 
noble monuments of the magnificence of that ancient city; the 
third, a difiertation on the Pofidonian and Poeftan coins and 
medals, For the conveniency of foreigners Mr. Major has given 
a tranflatian of this work in French ||; and he here takes occafion 
to exprefs his gratitude to the French nation, for the many 
civilities he has received from their artifts, notwith{tanding the 
difagreeable affair which happened to him while he was puriuing 
his ftudies at Paris: where he, with others of his countrymen, 
was confined in the Baftile, in 1746, by way of reprifal tor the 
French and Irifh foldiers taken prifoners by the Englifh. He 
was, however, releafed in ten days, by that generous protector 
of arts, the Marquis d’Argenfon, minifter of {tate for foreign 
affairs. 

With regard to the hiftory of Poeftum, (tho’ once fo confi- 
cerable a city, that our Author concludes, from the noble 
remains of art, here exhibited, it might once have been, in thofe 
refpecis, not much inferior even to Athens ittelf) very {canty 
materials are to be found in the ancient writers. From them 
we collect, that Pofidonia was fucceflively poflefled by the Do- 
tians, the Sybarites, the Lucanians, and the Romans ; and this 
Comprehends almoft all the information they give us, Our 
Author has, neverthelefs, gleaned whatever was to be found 
Concerning the Pofidonians, among thofe particulars which are 
tobe met with, relating to the neighbouring Grecian ftates in 
Italy ; all of whom, tho’ independent of each other as to govern= 
ment, agreed in language, in cuftoms, and in manners: being 
all of them colonies, at different times, from old Greece ; and 
who, pofleffing themiclyes of the fea coafts of Italy, drove the 
lMhabitants into the iniand parts. 

$ Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec. 
* Les Ruines des plus beaux Monuments de la Grece. 
+ Antiquities of Athens. 
| Soid at the fame price with the Englihh, 
From 
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From the time of Auguftus, the materials for the hiftory of 
Poeftum are ftill fewer. Inthe ninth century, the Saracens after 
making horrid devattations in Italy, fettled themfelves at Agro. 
poli, in the neighbourhood of Poeftum; where they became fo 
powerful, that Docibilis, Duke of Gaeta, courted their affiitance 
acainft Pandenulph Count of Capua, who had got a grant of his 
territories from the Pope. Accordingly they helped Docibiii iS to 
recover his country from Pandenulph, but at the expence of a 
conliderable part of it, which they appropriated to their own 
ufe, and of which they kept pofleifion, till a confederacy was 
formed againft them by the princes of Italy: by whom the 
Saracens who had fettled themfelves on the noith fide of the 
Gariglione, were, in the year 915, entirely defeated, and, bya 
general carnage, almoft extirpated from the country. Thole 
who remained at Agropoli dreading the fame fate, determined 
to quit Italy ; and after fecuring what effects they were able to 
carry away with them, they fet fire to the town of Pceftum, by 
which it was entirely deftroyed. Fromits ruins, Robert Guifcard, 
ia the eleventh century, carried off fome fine marble columns, 
and other materials, which he made ufe of in the church he was 
-— at Salernum, dedicated to St. Matthew. 

ronechst time till very lately, fays our Author, thefe ruins have 
bain’ folate and unnoticed. The firft public notice of them, 
he thinks, was no longer ago than 1745 *, by the Baron D.G. 
Antonini, and by the learned Abbe Winklemann. The vil- 
lage, almoft deftitute of inhabitants, which now contains 
them, is called Pze/fz, and is about 50 miles S. E. of Naples, 
feven from the river Selo, and half a mile from the fea. [t is 
fituated in a wide and pleafant plain, which commands an ex- 
tenfive view ; the country is diverfified with vallies, hills, and 
mountains ; all which form the moft beautiful and inchanting 
profpects. 

To the fketch we have already given, in the Review above 
referred to, of the general appearance of thefe magnificent 
vefiigia, we fhall here add, from Mr. Major’s account, the 
foilowing particulars.—The wails, he fays, are {till fo entire, 
that they might be traced through the whole extent, whichis 
near three miles. “They are about 20 feet high, and 18 thick; 
built with Jarge ftones, which are nicely fitted, and Jaid one up- 
on another, without cement. W here the openings now ales 
were probably the gate-ways, one of which, toward the South, 
is ftillitanding. A great number of towers, placed at no great 
diftance from one another, make part of the wall; and thofe 
neareft the gates much exceed the others in magnitude: t the 


* See alfo the account of the difcoveries made among thefe ruing, 
by a paintei’s apprentice, in 1755. Review for Nov. 1767. p 337s 
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ftrudure of them fcems not to be of equal antiquity with the 
walls. There are remains of three large public buildings, pret- 
tventire; an amphitheatre f, and fome baths. i he remains of 
buildings are the ruts of the port of Peeltum, called, ” this 
day, 1! porte, the port: they are now partly covcred by the fea. 
Without the walls are the remains of an aqueduct, which 
broucht water to the city from the neighbouring mountains : 
coniiderable velliges of this aqueduct may be feen in the road 
from Capacess Nusva to 7 rentinara.— § he writer mentions other 
particulars ; but we mult clofe our very imperfect account ofa 
performance on which we could with pleafure have enlarged, 
had it been practicabie to have iluftrated the article by means of 
the excellent views and plans which are the moft valuable parts 
of the work; but for thefe, and for a more competent idea of 
Mr. Major’s publication, we mult refer to the book : which, 
next to the plea‘ure of vifiting the ruins themfelves, will, we are 
confident, afford the highett fatisfaction to all who are lovers of 
hiftory, or curious in the fearch of antiquities. 


+ The ruins of the amphitheatre are almoft in the center of the city ; 
length 175 feet, width 120: all the caves are ilill fubfitting; and 
over them are feen the remains of ten rows Cf feats. ‘ 

@ 





An Introduction to Mineralogy: or, an accurate Claffification of Fof- 
fis and Minerel:, viz. Earth, Ssiencs, Salts, Infiammable and 
“Metailic Subjances. Yo wich are added, I. A Difcourfe on the 
Generation of Mineral Bodies. £1, Dr. Lehman's Tables on the 
Affinities of Salts. IIL. Tables en the fpecifie Gravities of Méi- 
neral Bodies. IV. A View of their refpeGiive Powers as Conc'uc- 
tors of El:&ricity. By John Reinhold Forfler, F.A.S. and 
Tutor in the Modern Languages and Natural Hiftory in the 
Warrington Academy. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 1768. 


ATATURAL hiftory and chemiftry are terms in frequent 
| ufe, and yet, fo far as we remember, have not been fuf- 
hciently diftinguifhed from each other. They are not fynony- 
mous, and ought therefore to be clearly defined.—Natural hif- 
tory, we apprehend, includes every thing which can be learned 
concerning foffils, vegetables, or animals, from their external 
‘ppearances, or trom an examination of the feveral fubjects, by 
our external fenfes, without any other affiftance.—Chemifiry 
Comprehends all thofe particular properties of bodies which are 
aicertained by art, by the afliftence of heat, or the application 
lother bodies: and includes all that infinite variety of new 
“ppearances and particular properties which are the refult of 
Combination or feparation. 
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Chemiftry therefore, whetier we confider it in relation to 
medicine, to arts, or to natural philofophy, is very extenfive in 
iis application, In medicine, it has greatly encreafed our 
knowlege in pharmacy, fupplied us with many fafe and effica- 
cious remedies, and thus ufefully extended our materia medica, 
In the arts, it affords the bett means of underftanding the 
prefent proceffes, points out their defects, and leads the way to 
their further improvement. In natural philofophy, it furnithes 
a variety of important difcoverics, aflifts us in explaining the 
uppearances, and teaches us how to imitate the operations of 
nature.— Natural hiftory, on the other hand, as tt has only to 
do with the external appearances, is much more limited in its 
ufe and application. T'rom the external appearances, indeed, 
bodies may be diftinguifhed and claficd, and a Janguage thus 
formed by which one naturalift may anderftand another. But 
would we learn the particular properties of bodies, and the ufes 
which may thence be deduced, we muit have recourfe to che. 
miftry.—We have been led to make thefe diftin@tions, from ob- 
ferving, that this introduction to mineralogy, which is publifhed 
as the firft part of a courfe of public lectures on natural biflory, 
is a more from the chemical than the natural hiftory of 


Mr. Forfter appears to be well acquainted with the beft au- 
thors, and to be poilefled of very confiderable knowlege, both 
in chemiftry and natural hiftory.—In the work before us, he 
divides the feveral fubjeGs which conftitute the foffil kingdom 
into five claffés, viz. earths, ftones, falts, inflammables, and me- 
tals. —Each c/a/i again is divided into /eries ; and each feries into 
genera. 

We hall give our Readers a fhort fpecimen from the third 
cJafs,. 


‘CLASSIS Il. Satrrs, (Salia.) 


€ Ores are itony or earthy bodies mixed with faline, inflame 
mable or metallic parts; fometimes with one, fometimes with 
two of thefe bodies, fometimes es with all. 
¢ Note. Becher a ANA bis aijcip 1 stahl, have affirted that all bee 
dies are compeun led + f watery, ard e. arthy parts ; the latter are of 
three hinds, of a vit Te fitble, ful burecus or mercurial principle. 
¢ SALT In general, or Lament bflai ce, in a chemical fenfe, 
is compounded of a particle of water, intimatcly united with 4 
prt ihe of earth; and therefore every faline tubftance has an af- 
finity with water and earth, and is c: spable ot uniting with both, 
or either of then, whether they be fepa:aied, or ” mixed to- 
ect. cial . ; ; 
© Salts alfo, in ré fpect to mineralocy, are mineral bodies; {0 
Juble in water, fufib! ein fire, aka with fmoak during the 
o cperation, 
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operation, congealing again in little mafles, of a regular figure, 
and affecting the tongue with a fharp fenfation. 
‘ Salts are fimple or compound. 


¢ Series I. Simpie Sats (Salia finplicia, f. pura.) 

¢ THE SIMPLE SALTS partake more of the watery fubitance, 
have a four tafte and are cailed acids : or the proportion of earthy 
parts is greater in them than in acids, and have an acrid, fiery 
and {weetifh tafte, and thefe are called a/sa/ines. 

| © GenusI. Acips (Salia acida, f. Acida.) 

¢ Acips commonly appear in the form of a tran!parent ]i- 
quor, though folidity is rather their natural tate ; but their 
great affinity with water is the caufe that thefe {alts rapidly 
unite with the moift, and the aqueous particles of the air, and 
to this they chiefly owe their liquid ftate. Acids have the pro- 
perty of changing all the vegetable blueand violet colours into red. 

¢ Acips are of three kinds; when the fluid particles of the 
acid are intimately united with a witre/cib/e earth, it is called 
1 THE viTRIOLIC ACID (Acidum vitrioh, f. fuiphuris). 

© When it is an z/fammabie carth they call it 
2 Nitrous AcID, (Acidum nitri). 

© When it is a mercurial principle, it has the appellation of 

Moriatic acip (Acidum muriaticum, f. fa'ts communis). 

‘ Note. Befid:s thefe, there is an acid, which is to be met with in 
vegetables, and 1s therefore called the vegetable acid, but it falls not 
under the confideration of mineralogifts. 

© Thefe different acids have chiefly their denominaticn from 
vitriol, nitre, and the muriatic or commen falts, becaufe thofe 
acids are with moft cafe and in the greateit quantity obtained 
from the above-mentioned falts. “The evrtrizite acid is fometimes 
called the univer/al acid or the acid of Julphur. 

‘Genus I]. ALKAttne SALTS (Salia alcalina). 

© ALKALINE SALTS or ALKALIEs are falts in which the 
earthy particles are more numerous, than in the acids; they 
have an acrid, fiery and fomewhat fweetith tafte. 

© Alkalies {eldom appear in a cryftalline fub{tance, but form 
themfelves rather into porofe glebes, or remain in a fiate of 
powder. 

© Alkalies turn the blue and violet colours of vegetables into 
green, and when prefented to a pure acid, they ruth together 
with violence, ebullition, hiffing, heat and vapours. 

© Alkalies are joined to a fat or oily mater of a volatile, fharp 
and difagreeable fmell, thefe are volatile alfalies or volatile urinous 
falts or volatile urinous fpirits; or they are pure, and without this 
difagreeable fmell, and are called fixed alialt, 

Rey. Auguft, 1763, L *; Fixep 
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¢y Fixep ALKALI (Sal alkalt minerale fixum, natrum antique. 
yum) isan alkaline falt, which has no difagreeable fmell, and 
fuftains when dry the utmoft violence of fire without flying 
off in vapours ; it melts readily ; attracts the moifture of the 
air; appears feldom in a faline regular form, but is covered 
with a white powder, and beneath, is lamellated; when 
boiled in water it rifes with the fteam. 

© a NATRUM FROM EoyPrT is a mineral fixed alkali, found 
in a concrete form in ftrata in the lakes of Aedeby and 
Seéte in the Sciathic defart. 

© } MACEDONIC NATRUM is formed in a Jake in Macedo- 
nia, near the ancient city of Clytus. 

¢ ¢ ASTRACHAN SALT is formed at the bottom of the lakes 
with common falt, in {trata which lie under the common 
falt. 

© d SALT FROM OCHOTSK is a greyifh, white, fixed alkali, 
found in the clefts of rocks, near Ochot/k, a harbour upor 
the river near Ochota, where it difcharges itfelf into the fea 
of Kamtchatka. 

¢ ¢ Persic sALT is brought from Perfia in round cakes of a 
greyifh white, fometimes reddifh colour, formed in ftrata 
and mixcd with fand. 

‘ f APHRONITRUM VETERUM is found in and upon the 
walls of old buildings, of cellars, and fometimes in the 
fields. 

© g ALKALINE. WATER is fometimes found in lakes and 
wells. 

© 2 VoLaTILe ALKALI (Sal alcali volatile f. urinofum f. fpiritus 
volatilis urincfus) is an alkaline falt of a difagreeable {mell, 
which arifes from the fat or oily matter produced by putrefac- 

tion ; it flies off when put into the fire, appears feldom in a 

cryftalline form, and on account of its volatility is never to 

be met with in the mineral! kingdom. 

6a ALL THOSE MINERAL BODIES which contain a part of 
muriatic falt, wz. chalk, limeftone, fpar, &c. afford by dif- 
tillation a part of this alkaline volatile falt; and even 
quicklime and common falt, when calcined, give a fal am- 
moniac, which by diftillation yields a volatile urinous 
falt. 

©5 ALL WELLS, OF ALKALINE VOLATILE WATER, wz, the 
Faulbrunn, near Francfort upon the Mayne, and the well 
at Lauch/edt in Saxony, contain a volatile alkali. 

© ¢ [tis principally found in the animal kingdom, whofe pro- 
dudtiens generally afford this kind of volatile alkali.’ 

We fha!l make one or two general obfervations, without en- 
tering into any particular criticifms.—Theory, we apprehend, 
fhrould have nothing to do with the enumeratior of the diftin- 
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3 part of Mr. Forfter’s definitions. —* ‘The fimple falts, fays he, 
sartake more of the watery fubftance, have a four tafte, and are 
called acids: or the proportion of earthy parts is greater in them 
than in acids, and have an acrid, fiery and fweetifh tafte, and 
thefe are called a/kalines.’—This is founded on the theories of 
Becher and Stahl, who affert that all bodies are compounded of 
watery and earthy parts; and that of the latter of thefe, there are 
three kinds, the vitrefcible, the fulphureous, and the mercurial. 
The definitions or diftinguifhing characters of bodies ought cer- 
tainly to be immediately deduced from experiment, without any 
the leaft regard to the theories of either Becher, Stahl, or For- 
fter.—After the chemical hiftor*of bodies indeed is faithfully 
collected, we may then exercife our abilities in forming theories 
and deducing general principles: but even then, if we wifh to 
be ufefully employed, and to forward found philofophy, we 
muft proceed with the greateft caution. 

We fhall only further obferve, that there are many inconve- 
niences which attend the following the old and common divi- 
fion of bodies into the three kingdoms ; viz. foflil, vegetable, 
and animal. Hence in the extract before us, our Author is 
obliged to leave his hittory and enumeration of the acids and al- 
kalies incomplcat. The vegetable acid, and the vegetable al- 
kali, belong to another kingdom: the foffil alkali likewife ts 
not merely a foffil fubftance, for it is procured alfo from certain 
vegetables : and the volatile alkali is chiefly a production from 
the animal kingdom. Many other and fimilar inconveniences 
might eafily be pointed out. 

From an advertifeme»t prefixed to this work, we are in- 
formed, that * a whole fyftem of natural hiftory, upon the fame 
plan, and drawn up with the fame views, is now in the prefs, 
and will be publifhed the next winter.’—Mr. Forfter has en- 
tered into a wide field, in which we hope he will be fo em- 
seagate to be ufeful to others, and at the fame time reap the 
ruits o : 

his Jabours. D, 





Animadverfions on the Conflitution of Phyfick in this Kingdom, efpe- 
cially in the Metropolis ; inter[perfed with ReflePions on the Can- 
duct of the College of Phyfi.ians: to which is fubjoined, an cxa® 
Copy of the criginal Charter, and an Abridgement of the Statutes 
or By-laws of the faid College. Infcribed to the New Parliament. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Bladon, Pater-nofter-Row. 


HE firt point infiftcd upon by the Author of thefe Ani- 
madverfions is, that our own univerfities are not capable 

of affording a fufficient medica! education.—* With regagd, 
L 2 {ays 
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fays he, to the univerfities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
nothing can be more certain than that they are, at prefent, b 
no means fchools of phyfic. This is a fact, which thofe, who 
are at all acquainted with the matter, muft neceflarily acknow- 
ledge. Ido not deny that a ftudious young man may, in an 
univerfity, or in any village in the kingdom, by affiduous ap- 
plication, make himfelf acquainted with the general theory of 
any fcience ; but in the ftudy of phyfic this is by no means fuf- 
ficient. In the above-mentioned univerfities the neceflary means 
of acquiring medical knowledge are wanting. The lectures in 
every branch of medicine are infinitely too fhort and fuperficial, 
and delivered by men, though perhaps of fufficient erudition, 
yet utterly incapable of illuftraing their theory by practical ob- 
fervation. Befides, many of the effentials are not taught at all. 
No patients, no clinical le€&tures, which are the fine qua nin of 
a medical education.’—This defect is attributed to the fixed fti- 
pends of the profeflors ; and the prefent flourifhing ftate of thofe 
univerfities where the emoluments of the profeflors depend folely 
on the number of their pupils, is fufficient evidence of the truth 
of the obfervation. 

It appears extraordinary therefore to our Author, that the 
college of phyficians fhould receive none into their fellowfhip 
but the graduates of thefe univerlities, while phyficians of un- 
doubted learning and abilities, and who have had their degrees 
from univerfitics in which acompleat medical education is to be 
acquired, are excluded.—And why are they excluded ?—* Be- 
caufe, fays the ftatute of the college, many in this city practife 
phyfic, whom we deem quite improper to be adopted fellows or 
candidates, either becaufe they are not Britons, not admitted 
doctors, are not fufficiently learned, are too young, or for fome 
fuch like caufes, and neverthelefs may be of fervice to the public, 
and the health of mankind, at leaft in fome cafes. Concerning 
thefe we ordain and appoint, that after proper examinations, 
and the approbation of the prefident and cenfors, they be per 
£3 Sa to practife, fo long as they behave well.’—A_ bitter 
draught indeed to a phyfician of fpirit, learning and abilities !— 
It muft be fwallzwed however, or he cannot obtain the HONOUR- 
ABLE TESTIMONIAL, $ that he may be of fervice to the public, a 
leaf? in fome cafes..—* Who can read this declaration without 
being ftruck with its extreme arrogance and ignorance? What 
are the particular cafes in which an unlearned man may be of 
fervice ? Why are not nurfes and old women licenfed to prac- 
tife for the fame reafons? Could any thing have been contrived 
more humiliating, more fhocking to the licentiates, among 
whom the greateft number are Britons, of age fufficient, and 
doctors of phyfic, who therefore are thus ftiematized with the 
want of that learning which many of them poflefs in a mor 
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eminent degree than any of thofe by whom they are examined ? 
Can it therefore feem wonderful that the licentiates fhould be 
offended at fuch irrational partiality, fuch monopolizing prin- 
ciples ? Is it not rather furprifing, that any phyfician, who had 
already undergone a fevere examination by the heads of the uni- 
verfity where he took his degree, fhould ever have fubmitted to 
accept a licence upon fuch wretched confiderations.’— 

‘ The Royal Society in England, the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and every inftitution of the like nature in other parts 
of Europe, know no fuch diftinctions as thofe of f{chool or 
country. Their founders were actuated by more enlarged, 
more liberal principles. They confidered fcience as a native of 
the univerfe, and have made no private ftatutes that would ex- 
clude even an inhabitant of Mercury or Saturn, if he were a 
man of diftinguifhed abilities. 

‘ Let us now fuppofe, that an inhabitant of either of thefe, 
or any other planet, were to pay us a vifit. Let us farther 
imagine him infinitely more learned, and in every refpect more 
enlightened, particularly in the fcience of medicine, than any 
inhabitant of earth. He determines to fpend fome time with 
us, and to vifit patients in the city of London. ‘The college of 
(Hiicians, being informed of his proceedings, order him to ap- 


° : 
pear before them, and, with their ufual folemnity and fagacity, 


proceed to examine him in what they have learned at Oxford or 
Cambridge to call the fundamentals of the art of healing. Can 
any fcene be imagined more ridiculous? After all, they grant 
him a licence to praétife, but it is impoffible to admit him fellow 
of the college, becaufe he is not a graduate of an Englifh or 
lrith univerfity. Let not this be condemned as a ludicrous re- 
prefentation of the cafe. The colouring, though fomewhat 
ftrong, is yet real, and is, I think, a pertinent illuftration of 
the arguments I have advanced to prove, that the London col- 
lege is built upon a narrow bafis.’— 

‘ But, fince we are obliged. to acknowledge that the college 
of phyficians have fome fanétion from the legiflature, let us en- 
quire a little into the manner in which they have exerted their 
power. 

* The reafons affigned for granting them this power were, to 
Prevent illiterate and ignorant people from practifing phyfic. 
Have they acted accordingly ? Have they impartially perfecuted 
thofe whom they knew to be illiterate and ignorant? Have 
they not, on the contrary, conftantly fuffered a number of pro- 
felled quacks to practife phyfic without the leaft moleftation? 
Have they not permitted hundreds of phyficians, all over the 
kingdom, to practife phyfic without a licence, though their 
power extends equally to every part of the kingdom? Have 
they not exerted their authority entirely againft thofe who might 
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intefere with their own practice in the metropolis? And do 
they not contlantly ditregard thofe, who, from a different mode 
of practice, take no fees, and confequently do not immediately 
injure them, 1 mean the apothecaries.’ 

The remaining part of thefe Animadverfions relate to the dif. 
advantages which arife to the community, from the college of 
phyficians fuffering thofe parts of their ftatutes which refpec 
quacks and apothecaries to remain unexecuted ; while thofe re- 
{pecting phbyficians educated any where but at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin, are kept in full force.—He thinks that in 
this the college have aéted even idlegally. 

¢ After mature contideration of this matter, it feems fretty 
evident, that in their exclufive ftatutes, the college have aéted 
not only with unjuftifiable partiality, but illegally: if fo, 
the licentiates will probably be redrefled ; efpecially if it fhould 
appear, that many of our moft eminent perfonages in the prac- 
tice of medicine, are thus excluded from the honours which 
were certainly intended for men of fhining abilities, of whatfo- 
ever fchool.’—Our Author, we doubt not, may be a man of 
learning and abilities, and have a juft fenfe of his natural rights 
as a phyfician: but the point of law has fince been argued, and 


determined in favour of the college. 1 
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Bofwell’s Account of Corfica concluded. See our Jaft month's 
Review. 
U R Author proceeding in his narrative of what pafled in 
the converfations which he had the honour to hold with 
the illuftrious Chief of the Corficans, informs us that Paoli was 
very defirous that he (Mr. Bofwell) fhould fludy the charaéter 
of that people : 

* Go among them, faid he, the more you talk with them, you wil 
dome the greater rleafure. Forget the meannefs of their apparel. 
Hear their fentiments. You will find houour, and fenfe and abnlities 
among thefe poor men, 

‘ His heart grew big when he fpcke of his ccuntrymen. His own 
great qualitics appeared to unulual advantege, while he defcribed the 
virtues of thofe for whole happinels his whole life was employed. If, 
faid he, [fhould Jead into the feld an army of Corficans againft aa 
army double their number, Jet me fpeak a few words to the Corficans, 
to remind them of the honour of their countrymen and their brave 
forefathers, [ do not fay they would conquer, but I am {fure’ that nota 
snan of them would give way. The Corficans, faid he, have a fteady 
refolution that would amaze vou. J wifhi you could fee one of them dit. 
It isa proverb among the Genoefe, ‘* I Corfi meritano la furca e la 
fanno foffrire, The Corficans deferve the gallows, and they fear not t0 
meet 1.” There is a real compliment to us in this faying.’ 

Among the inftances which Paoli related to Mr,’ B. of the 
fpirit of the Corficans, are the following ; oe P 
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¢ A fergeant, faid he, who fell in one of our defperate actions, when 
jot adying, wrotetomethus, ‘ I falute you. Take care of my aged 
father. In two hours I fhall be with the reft who have bravely died tor 
their country.” 

‘ A Corfican gentleman who had been taken prifoner by the Genoefe, 
was thrown into a dark dungeon, where he was chained to the ground, 
While he was in this difmal fituation, the Genoefe fent a meffage to 
him, that if he would accept of a commiffion in their fervice, he might 
have it. ‘* No, faid he. Were I to accept of your offer, it would be 
with a determined purpofe to take the firft opportunity of returning to 
the ferviceofmy country But I will notaccept ofit. For! would not 
have my countrymen even fufpect that [ coald be one moment unfaith- 
ful.” Andhe remained in his dungeon. Paoli went on, ‘“ 1 defy 
Rome, Sparta or Thebes to fhew me thirty years of fuch patriotifm as 
Corfica can boait. Though the affection between relations is exceed- 
ingly ftrong in the Corficans, they will give up their neareft relations 
for the good of their country, and facrifice {uch as have deferted to the 
Genoefe.’ 

* He gave me a noble inftance of a Corfican’s feeling, and greatnefs of 
mind. ‘A criminal, faid he, was condemned to die. His nephew 
came to me with a lady of diltinGtion, that fhe might folicit his pardon. 
The nephew’s anxiety made him think that the lady did not fpeak with 
fufficient force and earneftnefs. Hetherefore advanced, and addreffed 
himfelf to me, ‘* Sir, is it proper for me to {peak ?”’ as ifhe felt that it 
was unlawful to make fuch an application. I bid him goon. ‘* Sir, 
faid he, with the deepeft concern, may I beg the life of my uncle? If 
it is granted, his relations will make a gift to the ftate of a thoufand 
zechins. We will furnith fifiy foldiers in pay during the fiege of Furiani. 
We wili agree that my uncle fhall be banifhed, and will engage that he 
fhall never return to the ifland.” I knew the nephew to be a man of 
worth, and I anfwered him. You are acquainted with the circum: 
ftances of this cafe. Such is my confidence in you, that if you will fay 
that giving your uncle a pardon would be juft, ufeful or honourable for 
Corfica, ] promife you it thali be granted. He turned about, burtt into 
tears, and left me, faying, * Non vorrei vendere Ponore deja paivia per 
mille zechini. 1 would not have the honour of our country fold for a 
thodfand zechins. And his uncle fuffered.” 

* Paoli talked very highly on preferving the independency of Cor- 
fica. ** We may, faid he, have foregn powers for our friends; but 
they muft be “ Amici fuori dicafa, Fiiends at arm’s length.” We 
may make an alliance, but we will not fubmit ourlelves to the domi- 
nion of the greateft nation in Europe. This people who have done fo 
much for liberty, would be hewn in pieces man by man, rather than 
allow Corfica to be funk into the ter:itories of another country, Some 
years ago, when a falfe rumour was {pread that I had a defign to yield 
up Corfica to the Emperour. A Corfican came to ‘me, and addreffled 
me€ in great agitation. ‘* What! fhall the bleod of fo many heroes, 
who have facrificed their lives for the freedom of Confica, ferve only to 
tinge the purple of a foreign prince !” 

“ I mentioned to him the {cheme of an alliance between Great Bri- 
oe and Corfica, Paoli with politenefs and dignity waved the fubjeé, 

Y faying, The lefs affiftance we have trom allies, the greater our glory. 
L 4 He 
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He feemed hurt by our treatment of his country. He mentioned the 

fevere proclamation at the laft peace, in which the brave iflanders were 

called the Rebels of Corfica. He faid with a confcious pride and pro- 
er feeling, Rebels! I did not expeét that from Great Britain, 

‘ He however fhewed his great ref{pect for the Britifh nation, and [ 
could fee he wifhed much to be in triendfhip with us. When I afked 
him what I could poffibly doin return for all his goodnefs tome. He 
replied, ‘* Solamente difingannate il fuo corte. Only undeceive your 
court.” ‘Tell them what you have feen here. They will be curtous to 
afk you. A man come from Coifica will be like a man come from the 
Antipodes.” 

‘ I expreffed fuch hopes as a man of fenfibility would in my fituation 
naturally form. He faw at leaft one Briton devoted to his caufe, | 
threw out my flattering ideas of future political events, imagined the 
sritifh and the Corficans ftri€tly united both in commerce and war, 
and defcribed the blunt kindnefs and admiration with which the hearty, 
generous corsmon people of England would treat the brave Corficans, 

‘ T infenfibly goi the better of his referve upon this head. My flow of 
gay ideas relaxed his feverity, and brightened up his humour. Do you 
remember, faid he, the little people * in Afia who were in danger of be- 
ing opprefled by the great king of Afiyria, till they addreffed them- 
felves to the Romans. And the Romans, with the noble fpirit of a 
great and free nation, ftood forth, and would not fuffer the great king 
to deftroy the little people, but made an alliance with them? 

‘ He made no obfervations upon this beautiful piece of hiftory, It 
was eafy to fee his allufion to hisown nation and ours.’ 

Paoli told our Author, that from his earlieft years he had in 
view the important ftation which he now holds; whence Mr. 
B. concludes, * that his fentiments muft ever have been great.’ 
This conclution, however, will not neceffarily follow ; for what 
may now be true greatnefs of mind, in this illuftrious com- 
mander, might, itis poffible, have {prung originally from ambi- 
tion: a towering vice, which, with proper culture, may grow 
up to a virtue.— Time only will illuftrate and determine this 
part of our hero’s character. 

* Though calm ard fully mafter of himfelf, Paoli is animated with 
an extraordinary Ccgree of vivacity. Except when indifpefed or greatly 
fatigued, he never fits down but at meals. He is perpetually in mo- 
tion, walking briskly backwards and forwards..? He told our Author 
that ‘ the vivacity of his mind was fuch, that he could not ftudy above 
ten minutes atatime, ‘ Lateita mi rompa, My head is like to 
break,” faid he. Tan never write my lively ideas with my own hand. 
[n writing, they e‘cape from my mind. I call the Abbé Guelfucci, 
A'lons pretio, pigliate li penfiert. Come quickly, take my thoughts; 
and he writes them.” 

Speaking of the retigious part of Paoli’s charaGer, and talking of 
providence, the nceble Corfican, exprefling himfelf with that earneftnefs, 
as Mr. B. obferves, with which a man fpeaks who is anxious to be be- 
lieved, faid,—*‘-[ tell you, on the werd of an honett man, it is impoflible 
for me not to be perfuaded that God interpofes to give freedom to 





* The Jews. Vide Maccabees; B. 1. Ch. Viiie 
Corfica. 
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Corfica. A people opprefied like the Corficans, are certainly worthy of 
divine afiftance. When we were in the moft defperate circumftances, [ 
never loft courage, trating as Idid in Providence.” I ventured to ob- 
jet; But why has not Providence interpofed fooner ? He replied with a 
noble, ferious and devout air, ‘* Becaufe his ways are unfearchable. I 
adore him for what he hath done, I revere him in what he hath not 
done.”— , ae 

‘ Talking of courage, he made a very juf diftinction between con- 
fitutional courage and courage from reflection, ‘* Sir Thomas More, 
fid he, would not probably have mounted a breach fo well as a ferzeant 
who had never thought of death. Buta fergeant would not on a {caf- 
fold, have fhewn the calm refolution of Sir ‘l-homas More.” 

‘ Onthis fabject he told me a very remarkable anecdote, which hap- 
pened during the laft war in {taly. At the fiege of Tortona, the com- 
mander of the army which: lay before the town, ordered Carew an Irifh 
oficer in the {4rvice of Naples, to advance with a detachment to a parti- 
lar pot. Having given his order:, he whifpered to Carew. ‘* Sir, I 
know you to be a gallant man. I have therefore put you upon this 
duty. I tell you in confidence, it is certain death for you all. I place 
you there to make the enemy fpring a mine below you.” Carew made 
a bow to the general, and led on his men in filence to the dreadful poft. 
He there ftood with an undaunted countenance, and having called to one 
of the foldiers fora draught of wine, ‘* Here, faid he,I drinkto all thofe 
who bravely fall in battle.” Fortunately at that inftant Tortona capitu- 
lated, and Carew efcaped. Buthe had thus a full opportunity of dif- 
playing a rare inftance of determined intrepidity.’ 

The following fentiment does Paoli more honour than fifty viCtories 
over the Genoefe :—* He faid the greateft happinefs was not in glory, 
but in goodnefs ; and that Penn, in his American colony, where he had 
tablifhed a people in quiet and contentment, was happier than Alex- 
ander the Great, after deilroying multitudes at the conqueft of ‘Thebes.’ 

The laft day which our Author {pent with Paoli, appeared to him, he 
tells us, of ineitimable value.—* ] thought him, fays Mr. B. more than 
ufually great and amiable, when I was upon the eve of parting from 
him. The night before my departure, a little incident happened which 
‘fhewed him in a moft agrecable light. When the fervants were bring- 
ing in the defert after fepper, one of them chanced to let fall a plate of 
Walnuts, Inftead of flying into a paflion at what the man could not 
help, Paoli faid with a fmile, *@No matter;” and turning to me, “ It 
isa good fign for you, Sir, Tempus eft fpargere nuces, It is time to 
cater walnuts, It is a matrimonial omen: You muft go home to 
your own country, and marry fome fine woman whom you really like. I 
hall rejoice to hear of it. 

‘ This was a pretty allufion to the Roman ceremony ag weddings, of 
feattering walnuts. So Vireil’s Damon fays, 

Mopfe novas incide faces: tibi ducitur uxor. 
Sparge marite nuces: tibi deferit Hefperus Octam. 

Viac. Eclog. viii, 1. 
Thy bride comes forth! begin the feftal rites ! iit 
The walnuts ftrew! prepare the nuptial lights ! 
O envied hufband, now thy blifs is nigh! 


Behold for thee bright Hlefper mounts the fky ! WarTon. 
*‘ When 
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¢ When [ again asked Paoli if it was poflibie for me in any way to 
fhew him my great refpect and attachment, he replied, ‘* Ricordateyj 
che Io vi fia amico, e fcrivetemi. Remember that I am your friend ang 
write tome.” I faid 1 hoped that when he honoured me with a letter, 
he would write not only as a commander, but as a philofopher and 4 
man of letters, He took me by the hand, and faid, ** As a friend,” 
3 dare not tranfcribe from my private notes the feelings which F had at 
this interview. I fhould perhaps appear too enthutiaitic, [took leave 
of Paoli with regret and agitation, not without fome hopes of feeing 
him again. From having known intimately fo exalted a character, m 
feotinents of human nature were raifed, while, by a fort of contagion, | 
felt an honeit ardour to dittinguifh mylelf and be uleful, as far as m 
fiiuation and abili:ies would allow; and I was, for the reit of my life, fet 
five from a flavifh timidity in the prefence of great men, for where thall 
} find a man greater than Paoli?’ 

There are many other curious anecdotes relating to this cele. 
brated chieftain, which we have been obliged to omit :—On the 
whole, Pafcal Paoli appears to us to be one of the greateft men 
of the prefent age ; and perhaps few of the heroes of paft times, 
whofe names have made the brighteft blaze in hiftory, poffeffed 
more intrinfic merit, confidered as warriors, as patriots, or as 
amiable men in private hfe. He is, indeed, according to all ac- 
counts, a moft wonderful, as well as moft excellent perfonage. 

Perhaps few of our readers, who have for fo many years heard 
and read, in the annals of the times, of the renowned general of 
the Corficans, have any other idea of him than as an old com- 
mander. He is, indeed, not a young commander, but he is far 
from being an old man*, Our Author has the following pa- 
ragraph relating to this circumftance, in his preface : Speaking 
of the little that is generally known, in this country, of the 
affairs of Corfica, he fays, 

* It is indeed amazing that an ifland fo confi!erable, and in which 
fach noble things have been doing, fhould be fo imperfectly known. 
Even the fuceeffion of Chiefs has been unperceived ; and becaule we 
have heard of Paoli being at the head of the Corficans many years back, 
and Pao'i ftill appears at their head, the command has been fuppofed 
all this time in the perfon of the fame man. Hence ali our news- papers 
have confounded the gallant Pafcal Paoli in the vigour of manhood, 
with the venerable chief his deceafed Father, G acinto Paoli, Nay the 
jame errcur has found its way to the page of the hiftorian; for Dr, 
Smollet when mentioning Paoli at the jiege o: I'uriani a few years ag0, 
fays he was then patt fourfcore.’ 

We fhallseonclude this article with a brief fketch of the 
general contents of Mr. Bofwell’s work. 

In his fir? chapter, he gives an account of the fituation, 
extent, air, foil, and produétions of Corfica. In the Jecond 
le takes a view of the revolutions which this ifland has under- 


* He is now not more than forty-four, or forty-five. See our lat 
Review, p. 47- 
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one from the earlieft times. The third contains the prefeat 
fate of Corfica, with refpect to government, religion, com- 
merce, and learning ; with a fketch of the genius and characters 
of its inhabitants. To thefe are added, 1ft. 4n Appendix con- 
taining Corfican ftate papers; 2d, the Author’s journal of his 
tour to Corfica; and his memoirs of Pafcal Paoli : wherein one 
of Paoli’s original letters to Mr. Bofwell is inferted ; in which 
the illuftrious warrior appears to advantage asa well-bred gentle- 
man. ‘This letter, we are informed, is not made public with- 
out the writer’s confent; and we are likewife given to underftand, 
in the preface, that Paoii alfo highly approved Mr. B.’s defign 
of writing the hiftory of Corfica. In one of his letters to our 
Author, he thus expreffes himfelf, on this fubject : 

“© Non pua effer piu generofo il di lei difegno di pubblicar colle fiampe le 
ofirvaxioni che hafatte fopra laCorfica. Ella ne ha veduto lafifica fituae 
zione, ha potuto e/aminare i coftumi degli abitanti, e veder dentro le maf- 
fime del loro governo, di cui concfce la conftituxione, Quefti popoli con 
entufiajmo di gratitudine uniranno il loro applaufo a quello dell? Europa 


difingannata. 
As it is not to be prefumed that all our readers underftand 


Italian, we fhall fubjoin the tranflation of the above paflage ia 
Paoli’s letter : 

‘ Nothing can be mcre generous than your defign to publifh the 
obfervations which you have made upon Corfica, You have feen its 
natural fituation, you have been able to ftudy the manners of its inha- 
bitants, and to fee intimately the maxims of their government, of which 
you know the conftitution, This people, with an enthufiafm of grati- 
tude, will unite their applaufe with that of undeceived Europe.” 

In aid of his defign, and in addition to his own collection of 
remarks made while he was in the ifland, our Author procured 
a French work printed at Nancy, in 1749, entitled Hiftcire de 
Vile de Corfe, par M. G. D. C. and another in the fame lan- 
guage, printed at Laufanne in 1758, entitled Afemeires Hi/?:- 
riques, &c. par M. Fauftin. Ancien Apothecaire Major. From 
both thefe books he acknowledges that he extraCted many ufcful 
materials ; the latter containing a full and {cientific detail of the 
natural hiftory of the ifland ; as alfo many letters, manifeftoes, 
and other papers: and in both of them were found a variety of 
7 with regard to the operations of the French in Cor- 
ica fT. | | 

But ftill finding his materials too fcanty, he applied to his 
friends abroad ; and ‘in the mean time direéted his ftudies to 
fuch books as might furnifh him with any thing relative to the 
fubje& : and thus he fays, he has been enabled 

* To lay before the world fuch An Account of Corfica, as I flatter 
myfelf will give fome fatisfaétion ; for, in comparifon of the very little 
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1 Corfica was totally reduced by the French, who acied <s auxiliaries 
to the Genoefe, in the years 17 39 and 1740. 
sam 3 that 
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that has been hitherto known concerning that ifland, this book may be 
faid to contain a great deal. 
In woiking up the ample materials he had collected, he tells 
us that he 
‘ Endeavoured to avoid an oftentatious difplay of learning. By the 
idle and frivolous indeed, any appearance of learning 1s called pedantry, 
But as | do not write for fach readers, I pay no regard to their cenfures, 
Thole by whom I wih to be judged, will | hope, approve of my adding 
dignity to Corfica, by fhewing tts confideration among the ancients, 
and will net be difpleafed to find my page fometimes embellithed with 
a teafcnable quoiation from the Claflicks, The tranflations are afcribed 
tc their proper authours, What are not fo afcribed are my own. 
¢ Tt may be neceflary to fay fomething in defence of my orthography. 
Of late it has become the fafhion to rencer cur languase more neat and 
trim by leaving out k afer e, and u in the laft fyllable of word, which 
viedto end inou. ‘The illufirious Mr. Samuel Johnfon, who has alone 
executed in Eneland what was the tafk of whole academies in other 
coun:ries, has been carefulin his diétionary to preferve the k as a mark 
of saxon original. He has for moit part too, been careful to preferve 
the u, but he has alfo omitted :t in feveral words, I have retained the 
k, and have taken upon me to follow a general rale with regard to 
word: ending in our. Wherever a word crigivally Latin has been tranf- 
miited tous tarough the medium of the French, I have written it with 
the chara¢ieriitical u. An attention to th's may appear trivisl. Butl 
own I am one of thofe who are curious in the formation of language in 
its various modes ; and therefore wifh that the affinity of Englith with 
other tongues may not be forgotten. Jf this work fhould at any fa- 
ture period be reprinted, [ hope that cure will be taken of my ortho- 
graphy.’ | 
This extraordinary follicitude about his orthography will 
robubly make fome of his readers fmile. Far us who have per- 
ufed his book, we have been not a little edified by the frequent ap- 
pearance of his learned aflemblage of Authours, Priours, Rectours, 
Profeffours, Do&tours, Direftours, Governours, Adminiftratours, 
Spectatours, Navigatours, Creatours, and Impoftcurs. Some of 
thefe gentlemen, however, feem to make fo uncouth an.ap- 
pearance under this reform of their regimenta!s, that it may be 
ueftioned whether, if Addifon were to rife from the dead, he 
would know his old friend the Spectator + again ?—But when 
Mr. B.’s hand was in, it is ftiange that, i his profounde reveraunte 
for auncient orthographie, he never thought of reftoring the 
good old ¢ final, as well as the & after c; as in phyfick, mufick, 
&c. How much better would the title-page of his Booke have 
looked, if thus wrytt-n ‘An Accounte of Corfica; the Journale 
of a Toure to that Iflande; and Memoirs of Pafcale Paolie. Byé 
James Bofwelie, Efquire ?” 
+ Mr. B. tells us that among the Enolith books which he fent 454 


prefent to Paoli, was a fet of the Spectateur: A book which we never 
heard of before. 
But 
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But we are ftill more furprifed that a gentleman fo curious in 
his {pelling, fhould have been fo carelef: with refpect to gram- 
matical propriety ; fcarce a page of his work being free from 
Scottifh peculiarities: For inftance, ¢ Sir David Dalrymple has 
been long known to theworld as an able antiquarian, and an ele- 
ant and humozrous eflayift ; ta whom the world has no fauit, but 
that he does not give them more of his own writings, Pref. p. xvii. 
‘Corfica has indeed been pretty generally reprefented as unwhole- 
fome, which, | fuppofe, has been owing to the bad report given of it by 
the Romans, who eftablifhed their colonies at Aleria and Mariana, 
which from their damp fituation, occafioned a great death among the 
inhabitants, and accordingly thofe colonies foon went to ruin. But all 
the interiour parts of the ifland are extremely wie// aired.’ 
Macinajo, we are told, is mone of the principal harbours in 
Corfica ; and that the Corficans, who eat roaited chefnuts by 
way of bread, have even grinded them into flour, of which they 
make very good cakes ; p. 48.—At p. 68, we are informed that 
the pope once made a grant of Corfica to the Pifans, * upon ad- 
vantageous terms to the holy father, like the many grants of 
fiefs which he was iz u/e t to give to various princes, to be held 
ofthefee of Rome.’—In p. 84. we have ¢ 4 curious enough event,’ 
—the eftablifhment of a colony of Greeks in Corfica; which 
Greeks, in p. 87, ¢ obliged themfelves to labour ihe land : and, 
foon after, quarrelling with the Corficans, we find that ¢ many 
a defperate acizcn they fought with great bravery :’ but we do not 
know that this laft inftance of falfe Englith is a Scottici/m. Neither 
can we trace to its genuine fource the * numerous parentage’ of the 
noble Signor Giafteri, p. 92, which perhaps is not fo unque- 
ftionably northern parentage as what follows in the fame page, 
where we are told that ‘the Genoefe at firft endeavoured to 
overcome the Corficars by the fole force of the republic; but 
finding themfelves unable for it)—had recourfe to foreign affift- 
ance: And, inp, 121, they * were not /ong of recovering Battia 
and San Fiorenzo.’ Well done Genoefe ! we are forry, how- 
ever, to find, p. 132, that our favourite Corficans (but they were 
the Corficans of former times) had long ‘ deen in w/e to afiaffinate 
each other, on the moft trivial occafions.’ But of this vile 
pronenefs to revenge, they are cured by the wifdom of Paoli, 
whofe excellent inftitutions had fo good an effect, * that zot- 
witiflanding of their frequent lofies, it was found, that in a 
few years the number of inhabitants was increafed 16000.’ 
Neverihelefs it was adifficult tafk for Paoli to effeé fuch refor- 
mations among his countrymen ; for, as Mr. B. obferves, © it 
Was in vain for him to think of aéting with force, like the Czar 
cter towards the Ruflians: it was not, indeed, confiitent with 


T And there is one harbour in Capraj, where yeficls vafling the Me- 
“eitaucun, are én we to take theltes. ps 237. 
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his views of forming a free nation ; but had he been inclined-to 
to it, he could not have followed out fuch a plan:’ p. 134.~I4 
pages 138, 139, * France was owing the Genoefe fome millions 
of livres ;’ which not being able to pay, fhe, in lieu thereof, lent 
them a number of troops to help to reduce the Corficans ; but 
“ took care to engage to act only zm the defenfive.” On the ar- 
rival of thefe troops the Corficans fent a remonftrance to his 
moft Chriftian Majefty, in which they complained of the injury 
he did them by thus affifting the Genoefe, who by this means 
“ would be relieved of the great expences they had been obliged 
to /ay out upon the Corfican war, and the patriots be prevented 
from following out their fuccefsful enterprizes.’ In p. 197 he 
improperly ufes the N. S. news in the plural; ¢ the Corfican 
gazette is publifhed from time to time, juft as news are colleéted:’ 
but in this, if we may be indulged a pun, our Author (we beg 
his pardon, our Authouwr) is not fingular ; for many other writers 
have been guiitv ofthe like mifufe of thisword. P. 201, ‘ Hehas 
no patience with Strabo, who notwithttanding of the favourable 
account given of Corficaa—’ This redundant of is not, we 
believe, an error of the prefs ; we have remarked the fame phrafe 
in other North Britith Writers : for whofe ufe, in the gene- 
ral, we have been at the pains of making this large colleétion of 
Scottieifms ; and we hope they will have the grace to avail 
themfelves of our benevolence, and be duly thankful for it.— 
There are a few other little defefts of the like kind to be met 
with in this performance ; fuch as the Corficans being * brought 
up with fentiments of the moft violent hatred at the republick,’ 
p. 228. © The kingdom of Corfica coffs her (the republick) a 
prodigious exfence,’ 230. * We adbibit our feals,’ 239: We do 
not recollect this word inany Englifh writer; tho’ it is found in 
our diétionaries. * If l attempted to debauch any of their wo- 
men, I might ay my account with inflant death :’ would not the 
fingle word expec? have been much better than /ay my account? 
‘He gave us fome good practical advices,’ 273; here, had it not 
been tor the epithet we might have been led into a miftake; 
and have concluded that the gentlemen had fome good news told 
them. ‘ Then he would burft out with comical fongs about 
the devil and tne Genoefe, and J don’t know what all,’ 353: this 
is the oddcft et cetera we ever met with in print. P. 357, § My 
ague confined me to the convent for feveral days. I did not however 
weary :’—but we de; and fhall here clofe this long lift of North 
Britifh Errata ; hoping that moft of them have been corrected in 
Mr. Bofwell’s fecond edition: which we have not feen, And 
we hope alfo that our Author will take in good part thefe fefae 
remarks, which procced from no il]-willto him, asa man, or 4 
awrier. In the firft refpect we, indeed, efteem him for the 
amiablenels of his private character, of which we have heard 
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frequent mention, from thofe who are perfonally acquainted with 
him: and we really admire him foreven the extravagance of his 
love of liberty, and his extreme regard for the brave Corficans., 
As a writer, too, with al} his inaccuracies and peculiarities, we 
are not a little pleafed with him. He has a lively, entertaining 
manner; he has a competent fhare of Claffical learning ; and he 
bas acquired a degree of good tafte which, when ripened by time, 
and corrected by experience, may enable him to make a confi- 
derable figure in polite literature. . 

*, Accriticiim on this work has been publifhed by Mr. 
Kenrick ; whofe performance we have not yet feen ; but we 
propofe to give our readers an account of it in our next Review. 
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Act. 12. A further Defence of Prieftcraft: being a praétical Irn 


provement of the Shaver’s Sermon* on the Expulfion of Six 
young Gentlemen from the Univerfity of Oxford, Se. Sc. 8vo. 
6d. Keith, &c. 

HIS adroit Shaver having new-fet his razor, and raifed a frefh 
T lather, has given a fecond fmart trimming to their Reverences 
of Oxford. ‘To drop the metaphor, this Further Defence of 
Prieftcraft, contains a commentary, by way of anfwer to, the Vinatca- 
tion of the Proceedings againf? the Six Members of Edmund-Hails tor 
which fee Review for June, p. cil. 


* See Review for June, p, 511. 








Art. 13. 4 Letter to a Friend, containing Remarks on certain Paf- 
Jages in a Sermon, preached by the Right Rev. ‘fobn Bifbep of 
Landaff, before the incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gofpel in foreign Parts, at the Anniverfary Meeting in the Parifb 
Church of St. Mary le Bow, London, Feb. 20, 17673 in which 
the bighef? Reproach is undefervedly caf? upon the American Colo~ 
nes. By Charles Chauncy, D. D. Paftor of the Firft Church 
of Chrift in Bofton. Bofton printed, London reprinted. — 
With a Supplement, containing an Anfwer to T. B. Chander, 
D. D, of New Ferfiy, for American Bifhops: wherein his Rra- 
fonings are foewn to be fallacious, and his claims indefenfible. By 

aPrefbyter in Old England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 
Livingft.n’s letter to the bishop of Landaff on the fame occafion with 
this of Dr. Chauncy, was juit noticed in our iaft, p. 87, but merited 
more regard than we were then able to pay to it; and the tenor of both 
tends tO prove, that notwithitanding the heinous charges of our colo- 
ntits having ‘abandoned their native manners and icligion’ together 
with 
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with their parent-foil ; and ¢ living without remembrance or knowlens 
of God, without any divine worfhip, in diffolute wickedaefs, and the 
moft brutal profligacy of manners ;” that their regard to piety and mo. 
rality has not been impaired by the want of ecclefiailical dignitaries 
among them. 

‘ Thefe adventurers, fays Dr. Chauncy, have fometimes been blamed 
for having too much religion ; but never before, within iny knowle e, 
for having none, or for having loft what they had in their * native” 
land. 

‘ It is acknowledged, if their ‘¢ native religion’ lay ina blind fuh. 
miffion to church. power, arbitrarily exercifed, they did ‘* abandon” jr, 
and their virtue hereby difcovered will be fpoken of to. their honour, 
throughout all generations, by thofe acquainted with it, who really be. 
Jievg, in its jut lititude, this undoulted goipel-truth, namely, that 
J Chrit only is the fupreme Head and Lord of the Chriftiag 
church. 

‘ But if by * abandoning their native relicion” is meant, their te. 

nouncing the doétrines ef Chriftianity as held forth in the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England, the reverfe of what is here faid is the 
truth. Thefe indeed are the doétrines that were handed down from 
them to their children and children’s children; infomuch that they are 
to this day the ftandard of orthodoxy ; and there are comparatively few 
but are orthodox in this fenfe, unlefs among thofe who profefs them- 
felves members of the epifcopal churches. Or if by abandoning 
their native religion” the thing intended is, ‘ that e’er long they were 
found without remembrance, or knowlege of God, or any divine wor- 
fhip,” as the charge againit them goes on in the next words; it mutt be 
plainly faid, it is altogether groundlefs. ‘There is no fact relative to 
the country more certain, than that thefe adventurers fo far ‘* remen- 
bered and knew God,” as to make it one of their firft cares to provide 
for the carrying on, maintaining and upholding the worfhip of him, 
which they did wherever they extended their fettlements ; and their 
pofterity have coniftantly took the like care all along to the prefent day. 
There is therefore no fenfe in which the above reprefentation can com- 
port wich truth but this, that God cannot be worfhipped, at lealt fo a 
that it may be proper to fay he is, unlefs the worthip be carried on a- 
cording to the manner of the eftablifhed Englith church. Some of the 
fociety’s miffionaries, I have reafon to believe, are much inclined to 
think thus; but [ would not fufpeé fuch a thing of his lordfhip. What 
he has here faid I would rather attribute to mifinformation.’ 

Another part of the accufation is conveyed in the fo'lowing frong and 
exprefs terms. ‘ Inftead of civilifing and converting barbarous inndels, 
as they undertook to do, they became themfelves infidels and bart- 
barians,’ 

‘ As to the charge, fays Dr. Chauncy, it would, I believe, if fal 
tened upon any other body of men, profeffing godlinefs, be efeemed 
highly unchriftian. Wad a hint only of this natute been fuggelted, te 
lative to the fociety in whofe audience this cenfure was delivered, this, 
and much worfe, would have been faid of it, and defervedly too. And 
yet, that fociety have; without all doubt, been as deficient in their en 
deavours to propagate the gofpel in thefe ‘* foreign parts,” where ita 
moit needed, and in contrariety to the defign of their incorporation 
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too, as was ever true of thefe adventurers, For, by far the greater 
art of their money has béen expended, if we may judge by their own 
abftraéts, notin miffions to convert the Indian natives, not in miflions 
tofet up and maintain the worfhip of God, where he was fcarce wor- 
fhipped at all; but in miffions to thofe places in which the Gofpel was 
reached before, as truly and faithfully, as it has been fince; if it be 
only fuppofed, that this canbe done by minifters, not officiating ace 
cording to the order of the church of England. If one were to col- 
le&t their fentiments from their conduct, as reprefented in thefe ab- 
ftraéts, it muft be concluded, that, with them, the propagation of the 
Gofpel, and the eftablifhment of Epifcopacy in the Britifh colonies, were 
convertible terms.’ 

To compare the conduét of the colonifts with that of the fociety’s 
miffionaries in this point, ‘ it is not eafily conceivable, continues our au- 
thor, wherein they could have exerted themfelves with more zeal, or 
in more prudent ways, in endeavouring to enlarge the bo: ders of Chriil’s 
kingdom in thefé ‘* atte: moft parts of the earth,” by making the native 
barbarians the members of it. It was out of their power to fupport 
miffionaries among thefé heathen ; but, in other ways, they laid them- 
{elves out to the utmoft of their power, as they had opportunity, for 
their inftruction in the ** knowledge of God, and Jefus Chrift, whom to 
know is life eternal.” And by their labours, efpecially as encouraged 
and aflitted by the London fociety, and more piivaiely, they fo far ef- 
fefied the converfion ‘of them, as that numbers were prepared and dif- 
pofed to make an open profeffion of thcir faith in Jefus Chritt. The 
facred books of the old and new teftament were, in their day, by the 
fill and labour of the indéfaticabie eLtotr, tranflated into the Indian 
language, and difperfed among the natives for their initiuGion ia things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God, and of Chrift. And through his 
alliduous endeavours, with thofe of the renowned MAYHEW Ss, and other 
worthies, aconfiderable number of churches, under the civine blef- 
fing, were gathered, confifting of Indian members, many of whom 
eave proof of the reality of their converfion, by their walking in the 
faith and order of the Gofpel, fo as to adorn the doétrine of him, whom 
they now called their only Saviour and Loid. Some of thefe churches 
have continued in’ iucceflion even to this day, with Engl, or Indian 
paftors «t their head. The above'reprefentation is fo generally known 
here to contain the’ real truth, that it was greatly furprifing to many, 
to fee his Lorcfhip fo impofed upon by iuch as were either grofly igno- 
rant of what had been doné by thefe adventurers, or wicked enough, in 
oppofiticn’ to their knowlege, to give lim an account that was odioufly 
falie and injurious.’ 

In fupport of what ovr author delivers on thisfubje&t, he enters into 
a particular ftate of religion in the New England provinces, which 
fully juflifies what he fays; but for th.ie particulars we muit refer to 
the pamphlet. 

To what the bifhop pleads in favour of eftablifhing epifcopacy among 
them, Dr, Chauncy replies, among other cogent objections, 

‘Throughout an extent of terrisory more than five hundred miles in 
leneth, comprehending feven Provinces, the four New England ones, 
2nd thofe of New York, the Jeifies, ard Penlyivania; I fay, through- 
out thele larcely extended Provinces, fo well inbabicd, that they coo- 
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tain more than a million of fouls, there are not, by the beft informa. 
tion I can get, more than eight or nine Epifcopal churches that fupport 
themfelves. All the rett, to the amount of about fixty, more or lef, 
chiefly made up of converts from the other denominations of Chriftians, 
are fo far upheld in their exiftence by the fociety at home, at the ex. 
rence of not lefs than fome thoufands fterling per annum, that, fhould 
this be withdrawn, they would foon fink away for want of needed af- 
fiftance. Inftead now of being contented with the receipt of fo much 
pious charity, they think it hard, and complain of it as a moft lamen- 
table thing, that as many thoufands fterling more are not annually laid 
out for the maintainance of bifhops among them. Is this reafonable? 
Would church-men themfelves think it fo in regard of other denomi- 
nations of Chriltians befide themfelves? Should any of thefe denomi- 
nations, in like circumftances, make the like complaints, infifting that 
they were not fuffered ‘‘ fully to enjoy their religion,” none, it ma 
be, would treat their complaints with more contempt, than thofe who 
are themfelves fo loud in making them. And yet, I know not, in re- 
gard of real merit, but other denominations would have as good a right 
to complain, as thofe who profefs themfelves members of the Church 
of England. For they are the defcendants from anceltors, who fub- 
dued and cultivated this rude wildernefs, amidft a thoufand difficulties 
and hazards, fo as to make it the pleafant fruitful land we now behold 
it; hereby adding to the extent, ftrength and glory of the Britith 
crown: nor has that facred majefty who wears it, more loyal fubjeéts 
even in England itfelf: and as they are far more numerous than the 
Epifcopalians, they are in proportion more able; and I am fure they 
would be as willing, to exert themfelves, if called to it, at the peril of 
their lives, in defence of his perfon and dominions,’ 

The letter concludes as follows. 

* His lordfhip concludes what he had to fay upon the head of bifhops, 
with thefe words, p. 25, ** This point obtained, [the miffion of bifhops 
to the colonies] the American church will foon go out of its infant ftate ; 
be able to fland upon its own legs ; and without foreign help, fupport 
and fpread itfelf, Then the bufine/s of this fociety will have been brought 
to the happy ifjue intended,” 

* The conduct of the fociety has, for many years, given us reafon 
to fufpect their main view was to epifcopife the colonies ; but we were 
riever before, that I know of, told jo in dircét terms. His lordfhip, in 
the prefence of the fociety themfelves, has not only fpecified their bu- 
finefs, but in plain words declared, that it will be brought to its intend- 
ed happy iffue, \f they may ‘ but have bifhops, and the church go out 
of its infant ftare fo as to fupport and fpread itfelf.” We are firmly 
perfuaded, if their proper bufinefs is here pointed out, and they pro- 
fecute it with the greateft vigour, the ** happy iffue they intend” will 
never take place, according to their defire, at leaft in the New. England 
colonies. ‘lhete, for fcores of years, have been the fpecial object of 
their folicitous care; and may have coft them, from firlt to laft, more 

a great deal than thirty thoufand pounds iterling. And what has been 
theefleQ? ‘There has gradually been the rife of about thirty three epif- 
copal churches, by far the greater part of which are fo finall in num- 
ber, and to this day fo infufficient for their own fupport, that, fhould 
the fociety’s pious charity toward them be difcontinued, there would be 
rity 
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no probable hope of their Jong continuance in being : whereas, the 
Congregational and Prefbyterian churches only, without any charitable 
help from abroad, and in oppefition to all efforts to prevent it, have in- 
creafed to the number of 550; and they go on increafing, @s mach 
in proportion beyond the epifcopal churches as they exceed them in 
number and abilitv. Why then fhould the fociety expect ** the happy 
ifflue they intend?” There is no reafohab'e room for hope in the cdie: 

ecially, if it be remembered, that we, in thefe parts, not only 
ia the errand of our fore-fathers into this country, but have bee. 
well indoctrinated in the principles of Chriftian liberty. ‘* Old grudges 
and jealoufies” are no §* obitacies’” in the way of cur going over to the 
church ; and as to “ obfulete piques and groundlefs fears,” they are as 
fully ‘* extinguifhed” here as in ‘* England.” We prefer our own 
mode of worfhip and difcipline to that of the Englith church; and we 
doit upon principle, as really believing that it comes nearer to the 
purity and fimplicity of gofpel-direGlion. And as thefe are the gene- 
rally prevailing fentiments in New England, and as their condu‘t has 
all along been generally conformable hereto, we have no fearful ap- 
ehenfions of a departure herefrom; but are rather fully perfuaded, 
+9 will ftand faft to their principles, and clofely adhere to that mode 
of worfhip whicl has hitherto been in ufe among them, whatever at- 
tempts may be made to turn them afide.’ 

We fhall add nothing to thefe juft reprefentations, but what the Dr, 
has himfelf remarked at the beginning of his letter: where he obferves 
that his lordfhip ¢ might have been more extenfive in his complaint, 
by taking in Scotland, Holland, and many of the reformed protettant 
churches in Europes for they as truly as the Britith colonies in Ame- 
rica, are not provided with proper minifters ‘* necefiary for the fuppart 
of Chriftianity” among them, if epifcopal ones only are fufficient for 
the purpofe among them.’ 

The fupplement annexed to this letter contraverts the divine right of 
epifcopacy, with Dr. Chandler of New Jerfey, an American miflionary 
and advocate for church government by dignitaries; and fhews the 
hetdthips the colonies would Jabour under she paying fo dearly for fub- 
jeting themfelves to epifcopal authority. N 
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Art. 14. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shelburne, on the 

Fatal Confequernces of fuffering the French to invade Corfica, and 

poffefs the Sovereignty of the Miuiterranean Seas. 8vo. 13. 

Flexney. 

By this Writer’s chain of confequences, it appears, that the French 
getting pofleflion of Corfica will ruin us in every part of the world, Ku- 
rope, Afia, Africa, and America, Buz if a/? his deductions fhould not 
be admitted, there is fome weight in the rinainder: he recommends, 
befide immediate affiftance to the poor Corficans, a friendly .compact 
with feveral Itzlian ftates, not excepting his holinefs himfelf, as a 
Counter-balance to the family compact. N., 
Art. 15. The Groans of Old-Englind. By a Plain-dealer. 8vo. 

Is. Steare, 


The groans of an Cld Woman. 
M 2 Art. 16. 
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Art. 16. Serious Reflections on the High Price of Provifiens. In 
which is contained a candid Inquiry into the true Caufes of 
of the prefent Scarcity. Together with a Difcuffion how 
far our Debts, Taxes, and Paper Currency, may have ope- 
rated thereto. Inte:fperfed with fome Remarks on the Na- 
ture of Induftry and Commerce ; and on their Effeéts in this 
and other Countries. With a Propofal for a permanent 
Remedy, by giving an additional Encouragement to Agri- 
culture. 8vo. 1s. Durham, &c. 

Thefe refleQions are Ike molt others which have appeared on the 
fame fubjeét; grant but the premifes, and the reafoning goes on very 

laufibly : and the fchemes built upon it follow of cour'e. But agricu!- 
ture and labour, to go on with fuccef:, will not admit of being laid 
under reftri Diane. nor fubmit to thofe general reculations which thefe 
fchemes recommend. Moncy, commodities, and demand, mutt, as 
they have nna done, continue to regulate each other, whatever be 


the confequence: for pa: tial remedies are more likely to “gor 
than remedy the cones ine. 


Art. 17. 4 Letter to the Right Honcurable the Earl of Hill 7 
rough, firft Lord of Trade, “and Secretary of State for the Am:- 


rican Department ; on the Neceffity of revoking the Prohibition of 


Commerce with Corfica, and for supplying of the Corficans: in 
order to protect our Italian, Turkey and Spanifh Trade, and to 
preferve the Peace of Europe. ato. Od. Evans. 

However much we may be interetted in the fate of the unhappy Cor- 
ficans from the united motives of policy and humanity, and however it 
may become us not to view their prefent fituation with indiffereuce ; 
yet the ftyle of this remonftrance is but iil calculated to promote the 
meafures recommended. When perfons aim to perfuade and conviice, 
harfh epithets and tart expretions fhould, of all things, be carefully 
avoided ; and it is a trite but true remark, that no caule is hurt by an 
thing fo much as by an injudicious advocate. 

Atte gl 8. Reasons for an Aurmentation of the Army on the hi 
“BAublifhment, offered to ihe Cinfideration of the Public. 8vo. 
rs. Dublin printed, London reprinted for Becket and De 
Hondt. 

An endeavour to fhew the expediency for augmenting the Lifh troops 
from the confideration of the enlargement of our poffeffions fince the 
la‘e peace, which call for a great p roportio nof foldiery for foreign gar- 
rifons, ‘The author recommends 4 recular rotation of regiments for fo- 
reign fervice, which is fo far equita oI e: he infiits that the Irith revenue 
will bear the augmentation, aud endeavours to evade the danger of fuch 
an application of the public money, by infilting that our fafpicions of 

a ftancding army are groundlefs. He thus argues on that head. 

‘ As to our liberties being in danger from a {landing army, pail ex- 

ence fhould convirce us of the folly and injuftice of fuch a furmi ife. 

v Enghfh army wiil po more join in depriving their fellow-fubjecis of 
their liberties at this time, than they would in the time of Ki ng James, 
but vw er ibke their brave fellow foldicrs then, renounce the fervice of 
a prince, who would attempt to employ them on fo unnatural an enter- 
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prife: efpecially when we confider how large a proportion of their of- 
Feers are natives of this kingdom, and connected with it by every tie 
of intereft and affection.’ 

This being admitted, as our author fays, he proceeds in the expe- 
diency of the propofed augmentation. But this principle may not per- 
haps be admitted {o eafily by others as by himfelt. Sufpicious patriots 
may be apt to argue, that the fact alluded to may as well he a lefion to 
future formers of arbitrary fchemes, as to the fubjects to rely on the 
reClitude of an army: that the imp:ulence of the bigotted James will 
fcarcely be fo rafhly adopted in future ; and whoever may defire to ruin 
their country wi!l proceed more gradatim, and colour their future at- 
tempts with more plaufible pretences, 

Thofe who delire to inveltigate this fubject, may be referred to Dr, 
Lucas’s pamphlet mentioned tn our lait Review, p, 502. N. 
Art. 19. Remarks on the Rist-Aé, with an Application to certain 
recent and alarming Fuéts. 8vo. 1s. 6.d. Kearfley. 

Severe as this writer decms the riot-aét, he endeavours to fhew, by 
thefe remarks, that it does not authori:e the introduétion of the mili- 
tary power to deftroy thofe who remain in a riotous afiembly beyond the 
legal time allowed for difperfion.—But though this pamphlet is called 
remarks on the riot-act, the greater part of it isan exprefs, and very 
inflammatory, comment on the news-paper account of Juftice Gillam’s 
trial; and it is written with too much warmth to merit the attention 
of the public. The author is not deficient in underitanding nor in 
{pirit; pernaps he has too much of the latter for the calm and folid 
difcuflion of the important and difficult fubject on which he has chofen 
to difplay his abiliies—The laws and police of nations fhould be 
inveltigated with the wifdom and temper of a philofopher; not ime 

ugned and decided upon with the heat and biulter of a diawcanfir. 
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Att.20. A Treatife on the Teeth. Wherein an accurate Idea of 
their Strudlure is given, the Caufe of their Decay psinted out, 
and their various Dijeajes enumerated. To which is added, the 
moft efcéiual Method of treating the Diforders of the Teeth and 
Gums, eftablifhed by a long and fuccefsful Practice. By Barth, 
Rufpini, Surgeon Dentift. 12m0. 2s. few’d. Bladon. 
This little treatife comprehends only 73. duodecimo pages ; 46 of 

which, are taken up with the anatomy of the teeth, fockets, and gums; 

tie formation and growth of the former, aad the difeafes to which chil- 
dren are fubje&t during dentition. —The whole that is advanced concern- 
cerning the ciforders of the teeth, and the adjacent parts, together with 
the method of cure, is comprifed in tie remaining 32 pages.—We 
fhall not enter into any more particular account of this piece, as it is 
not calculated for the perufal of the generality of readers, and as it is 
in every refpect inferior to the treatife on the fame fubjeet publithed by 

t. Berdmore, and of which we have already given an account in this 

month’s review. D. 

Ait. 21. The immediate Neceffity of building a Lazzaretts for a 
regular Quarrentine, after the Italian Manner, to avoid the 
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Plague, and to preferve private Property from the Plunderers of 

Wrecks upon the Britifh Coafi: a Pra€tice as dangerous in its 

Confequences, as it is barbarous in the Execution. gto. 18. 6d, 

Murdoch. 

This pamphlet we apprehend to be written by the author of The na- 
ture of a quarantine, as it is performed in Italy; to guard againft that 
very alarming and dreadful contagious diftemper, commonly called the 
plague *.—\v hole paragraphs are introduced tiom the former pub.ica- 
ti n, without any notice that they had before appeared in print: aud 
what relates to the quarantine contains little indeed, befides the very 
little which the author had juft before publifhed on the tubje&t.—By the 
afliliance however of quotations from an effay entitled Mercy and 
Juémenr ; and by a very long quotation from Dr. Mead ; 38 quarto 
p22es have made their appearance.—The occafion of the above men- 
tioned effay, entitled Mercy and Judgment was the following article of 
news, ‘* A letter from Oralton in Devonfhire, dated Feb. 4th fays, 
this week two fhips were wrecked in Bigbury bay in the port of Dart- 
mouth ; they both came from the Mediterranean, and liable, by an 
orcer in council, to perform forty days quarantine; but as ufual, the 
country peopte fell in, plundered, and carried off whatever they could 
lay hands on, and had there been an actual plague on board, it would 
hare been the fame; for they were Jaden with filks and other goods, 
fuoje& to airing.—-One day or other thofe unwary people may bring 
ruin on the kingdom.” 

‘The plague is an evil which cannot be too ftri@ly guarded againft : 
and the inhuman cuftom of adding to the mifcries of the diftreifed by 
plundering wrecks, (and which we are forry to fay is ftill praétifed upon 
fome parts of our own coaft,) cannot be too ftriGly or feverely inquired 
into.—This cuilom is a mark of the greateft barbarity, and may oneé 
tme@fr other by thus diftribucing the cargo of a veffel from a fufpected 
port, be the unhappy means of introducing the plague. PD 

* Review for June 1767, p. 436, 

Art. 22. 4 practical Treatife on Wounds and other chirurgical Sub- 
| geéts; ta wich is prefixed a fhort hiftorical Account of the Rife 
and Progre/s of Surgery and Anatomy: addreffed to youirg Sur- 

gens. By Benjamin Gooch, Surgeon. 8vo. 2 Vols. 145. 

Norwich, printed for Author, by W. Chafe; and fold alfo 

by Cadell in London. 


Te cales and practical remarks, which make the fecond of thefe two 
volumes, were publithed fome time ago, and were defervedly well re- 
ceived by the public +.—To this fecond edition, 54 new cafes are added, 
which make it a itill more valuable publication. 

The practical treatife on wounds, &c. which makes the firft of thefe 
two volumes. was never before publifhed. This treatife is divided imto 
two parts ; ia the 1ft, our Author’s defizn is, to thew the nature and 
d fierence of wounds, their diagaofis and prognofis, with the general 
treatment of them: and in the fecond part, to-confider them with their 
i€iment, more diitinctly from the head, through all the cavities, in- 
cluding the extremities ; interfperfing hiftories, remarks, and fhort 
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anatomical defcriptions, with the fituation of parts ; making references 
occafionally from this to the fecond volume.—This, therefore, is a 
proper and uleful introduétion to Mr. Gooch’s cafes and prattical_re- 
rks. ° 
Ast. 23: A medicinal and experimental Hiftory and Analyfis of the 
Hanlys- Spa, Saline, purging and chalybeate Waters, near Shrew/- 
bury, ce. By D.W. Linden, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Owen. 
Dr. Linden, from his experiments on thefe two mineral waters, con- 


cludes that the Hanlys-fpa purging water is of the fame fpecies and qua- 
lity with the Sed/itz water in Bohemia: and that the Hanlys-fpa cha- 
Jybeate-water poffefies the virtues of the mineral waters of Pyrmont, 
and Spa; with this only difference, that they will not bear carriage, 
and confequently mult be drank at the fountain-head. 

Dr. Linden further obferves, that he has repeatedly found a mixture 
of the faline with the chalybeate waters, more powerful than either of 
thefe feparately ; and that the proportion of thefe to each other, mutt 
be varied according to the circumftances of the relpective patients. 


Art. 24. Natural Obfervations on a wonderful Pamphlet. The Sub- 
jet Inoculation: The Author Dr. Watts. In a Letter to that 
learned Gentleman. By Evan David Llywythlan, M. D. 1s. 
Biadon. 


* Thefe zatural obfervations are witty, {pirited, and fomewhat fcur- 
rilous.—But let Dr. what do ye call him, {peak for himfelf.—* P. ¢. 
Your being called to feveral patients, who had been inoculated in the 
new way, either impties your aflittance being neceffary, or elfe it was 
to comp iment you with a few fees,—or elfe to give you inftructions, 
and “ thefe operators being of the firit clafs,”? makes it ftill more ex- 
traordinary to call for advice, then theoretical, 

* Icannot fay, Sir, what has been the fuccefs within your limits in 
Suffex and Kent; but in cafe you will enquire between both, viz. at 
Tunbridge-Wells and its environs, you will hear of a very different 
fuccefs, though done by'the Hippocrates of the new method. If that 
does not convince you, Sir, being a fmall portion of the globe, enquire 
about, Chelmsford, Malden, Ongar, &c. the forte of the illuftrious 
inoculatorum facile princeps : his foottteps mav eafily be traced, and will 
not joon be obliterated, to the forrow of bis patients. P.17 Here, 
Sir, you get the better of all opposition :—* The diforders confequent of 
this method of inoculaticn have oftener taken their rife from the errors 
of the patients themjelves, than from thole of their inoculators,” Who 
can doubt that? as it muft be imagined the Doors never taw them 
afterwards, or they would certa nly have given them| proper direétions, 
However, diforders there are con fequent of the new methed, 

N. B. ‘It is currently reported, that fince the exjuifion of the Je- 
fits from foreign kingdoms, great numbers have fettied in Suffex and 
Kent. : 

* | hope this report may not be true, for as they are an artful fet of 
people, probably they may take up the practice of inoculation; and 
introduce Popery at the point of the lancet. 

* Have not you, fo far as you can remember, ever been called toa 
fingle patient, whofe death can be fairly placed to the account ef the 
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effeéts of inoculation? to be fure nor; tothe errors of the patiexts: 
for by this new method, yourfelf have not had the mistortune of loiing 
a fingle patient. Every generation 1) wifer than the preceding, Vous 
majers did fometimes loote patients by their own errors ; you never,’ 

© CbSomctimes, indeed, in the xew way, Dr. S. will tell you, that the 
patients he has incevlated have had a few more than he intended, by 
ftealing a raw chicken | fuppofe, and eating :t—This is one of the pa- 
tient’s ‘* Errors” to be fure: but then, hke an hon-ft man, he calls 
out Joudly for help, decla:ing thote are not the fusts of fmal'-pox he is 
acquainted with.—Mercurials, ant moniais, and even repellents, awith 
punch, will not, always prevent the patients that have ¢co many. trom 
being carried out in @ band-box bg night, for the benefit of the cold 
air. 

* Without entering into the fubject of controverfy between Dr. Watts 
and Mr. Bromfield, fupported by our ‘Velch Doctor, we fhall only ob- 
ferve, that the more we fee of the efes of the new method of ino- 
culation, the mcre we are convincea tuat in fome inftances the difeafe 





has been too much fuppreffed, to the obvious prejudice of the contlitu- , 
tiga: and that there is but too much foundation for Mir. Bromfield’s : 
é *, whecher the patient may not be reduced too low:-—Whether 

avery flight fever, with forv pimples, which never come to maturation, | 


can be confidered as the proper diteafe :—an] whether this eafy procefs, 
this extinguifoing the difeale, is always conftitent with the fatety of she 
conititution ? : 
* Monthly Review for O&ober, 1767, p 256. 
Art. 25. Difcourfes on a fober and temperate Life. By Lewis 
Cornaro, a noble Venetian. Tranflated from the Italian 
original. 8vo. 3s. Od. few'd. White. 1768. 
This is a good tranflation of a valuable and weli known work.—For 
the informavion however of thofe of our re ders, who may not be ac- 


quainted with the writings of Cornaro, we fhall give the following ex- 
tract from the preface. 





* Thefe difcourfe:, though written in Cornaro’s old ave, were pen- 

ned at different times, and publifhed feparately: the firft, which he 
wrore at the age of eighty three, is entiled, A Ireatife on a Sober 
Life, in which he declares war againft every kind of intemperance ; 
and h:s vigorous old age {peaks in favour of his precepts. "The fecond 
treatife he compofed at the age «f eighty fix: it contains farther enco- 
miums on fobricty, and points out the means of mending a bad cone 
ftitution, He faxs, that he came into the world with a choleric di/pa- 
fition, but that his temperate way of life had enabled him to fubdue it. 
The third, which he wrote at the age cf ninety ove, is intitied, An 
Earneft Exhortation to a Sober Life; here he ufes the flrongeit argue 
ments to perfuade mankind to embrace a temperate life, as the means 

The fourth and Jai, 1 
a letter to Barbaro, patriarch of Aqvileia, writen at the age of ninety 
five ; ifcontains a lively defcription of the bealth, vigour, and perfe@ 
ule of all his faculties, which he had the hsppinefs of enjoying at that 
gavanced period of life, 
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of attaining a healthy and vigorcus old age. 
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of the Italian origin 5 he | has likewife. emitted feveral paflages of . 
the Italian, and the whole is rather a paraphrafe than a tranflation. 

This has induced _us to give the public an exa and faithful verfion of 
that exce!lent performance, trom the \ enice edition in 8vo, In the year 

shoo: 9¢ the faene time we Mave Sohowed she advice of fome friends, in 

adding the original Itelian, which was become very rare, with a wren’ 

of rendering the work ierviccable, not only to thofe who aim at health 

and longevity, but to fuch a.fo as are defirous of improving in the Itar 

jjan language.’ 


Art. 26. Van Swicten’s Commentaries abridged by R. Schomberg, 
M. D. &e. Vol. Il. * Johnfton. 6s. 1768. 
The avhboriims ©! Boerhaave are the beit abridgement of the Com- 
Ye Aphori't | 
mentaries Of Van Swieten. 


* For the accou:t of the firt volume of this work, fee the Monthly 
Review, Vol. 27. +. 367-—Our author’s abridgement is very unequal 5. 
the firlt volume which he pubdtifhed, included the 1. 2. and 3 volumes 
of the commentaries: this fecond volume includes only the fourth. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 

Art, 27. L'Ingenu 5 or the Sincere Huron, a true Eiflory: tranflated 
from the French of Mr. de Voltaire. 8vo. 3s. 6d. few'd. Bladon. 
We hace alreacy given an abitiact of this work from the original s. 

ereat part of the cafe and humour of which is loft in this ftiff and ttupid 


tranflacion. Ll 9 


Art. 28. A fuccin&? Account of the Attempts of Meffrs. Harrifon 
and Le Roy, for firrding the Longitude at Sea, and of the Proofs 
made of their Works. By M. Le Roy, Clock-maker to the 
King. Done from the French, by a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. gto. 2s. 6d. Newbery. 

That the method of difcovering the longitude by clock-work is fu- 
perior to all ocher methods to which the fons of fcience have had re- 
courle, for folving this important problem, feems now to be generally 
allowed; and that our ingenious countryman, Mr. Harrifon, has done 
more toward the completion of this method, than former artifts deemed 
pofible to accomplith, is likewife undeniable. Mr, Le Roy, however, 
feems willing to difpute with Mr, Harrifon the honour of being firft in 
tus career of feientific fame; and has publifhed this work to fhew the 
P c-eminence of Sis invention, He has, indeed, a great deal to fay for 
hinfelf: and, on’ what faje& will not a Frenchman have a great deal to 
fay? Neverthelefs, it is not in the power of all his certificates and appro- 
‘ations to perfuade us, that Mr. Le Roy, or any other mortal, has con= 
Kiructed a time-piece, the variations of which da not amount to the 
Fate Of a minute in ayear *. He may, if he pleafes, recite experiments 
ullhe is breathiefs; and Mons. Je this, and Mons. de that may certify 
the truth of them till they are weary s but, ftill, the Infidel mechanics 
of this country will never believe that it is in the power of wheels and 


Pinions, and {prings, to perform what Mr, Le Roy talkeof, till they fee 
t with their own eyes. 3 , 
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In fix and forty days, he fays, one of his watches deviated no more 
phan feven feconds and a quarter, in a fea voyage. 


Art. 29. 
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Art. 2g. A letter from T. Harris to G. Colman, en the Affairs 
of Covent-Garden Theatre ; to which is prefixed an Addrefs 
tothe Public. gto. 1s. 6d. Fletcher. 

Itis impoflibie for us to enter /o far into the particulars of this con. 
troverfy, as would prove fatisfaét ry to thofe readers of our Review, 
who have no opportunity of confalting the pamphlets themfelves ; 
and it is alfo unneceflary for us to take up much of our room with the 
fubjeét, as we believe there aie few of our readers who are not already as 
FG acquainted as they defire to be, with the nature of the late difputes 
among the four proprietors of the above mentioned theatre. All, 
therefore, that we fhall here add, to the brief acgount we have already 

iven of this ab/urd and violent conteit, in our Catalogue for Feb. laf, 
is, that the farther particulars here reiated by Mr. Harris, one of the 
proprietors, are very fhrewdly put together; and that the pamphlet is 
written with {pirit and elegance. 


Art. 30. I. Harris difected. By G.Colman. 4to. 1s, 64d, 
Becket. 

ull refutation of the principal fads alleged in the preceding 
paniphlet. In the conclufion, Mr. Colman agrees to Mr. Harris’s 
propolal, of referring the decifion of their controverfy to the court of 
chancery.—Since the publication of this pamphlet, the news-papers 
have informed us that matters have been put into a fair way of being 
amicably adjufted. 


af MATHEMATICAL, 
Art 31. A new and complete Treatife of {pherical Trigonometry : in 


which are contained the orthographic, analytical, and logarithmical 

Solutions of the feveral Cafes of {pherical Triangles, whether right 

angled or oblique ; a comprehenfive thecry of the Fluxions of thee 

Triangles; and a Variety of of curious and interefting Particu- 

lars not to be met with in any other treatife upon this Subject. Care- 

fully tranflated from the French of Mr. Mauduit. By W. 
_ Crakelt. 8vo. 5s. Turpin, 1768. 

The treatife before us, which is evidently the work of a mafter of the 
fubject he has undertaken to explain, is very different from the common 
treatifes of this kind ; which are geneially confined to geometrical and 
logarithmical folutions ; whereas our author has added thofe which are 
deduced from projections by the application of algebra. 

Thofe who have ftudied the more difficult parts of the practical {i- 
ences in general, and thofe of aftronomy and dialing in particular, 
well know, from experience, how ufeful a treatife of this kind will 
prove to thofe who purfue the fame ftudie., Nor do we remember to 
have met with any work fo complete on this fubjeét as the treatife be 
fore us. And it fhould be remembered that we cannot have too maty 
helps in the more difficult and curious parts of aftrononmy. 

In the fecond chapter we have complete demonftrations of the cele- 
brated theroms of Neper, the inventor of logarithms, and of which 
Simpfon has fpecified only particular cafes: this chapter therefore con- 
tains every thing neceffary to the folution of {pherical triangles 


But the fourth chapter, which contains an aplication of the alge- 
: bra 
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braical analyfis to geometrical conftructions, more particularly merits 
attention; for here, by the help of calculation, the particular cafes 
are exhaufted ; moft of the analogies before given are deduced from 
eneral cafes by fimple inferences ; a great variety of new formula are 
sdded ; and the apparent difference between the fynthetic and analytic 
folutions for the fame cafes perfectly reconciled. 
It has been the misfortune of many writers to fuffer from the hands 
of their tranflators; the fate of M. Mauduit is very different. He ap- 
ears to much greater advantage in Enghith, than in French ; many 
errors in the original being correéted in the tranflation, and the objcu- 
rities in the former are removed in the latter. B 


NoveEtu ss 


Att. 32. True Delicacy; or the Hiftory of Lady Francs Tylney, 
and Henry Cecil, Efgy 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 

Another * literary compofition of double refined love, generofity and 
timid refpect. ‘The general famenefs in the outlines of the charaéters 
in thefe itories, and in. the machinery of them, which we have hereto- 
fore remarked, will excufe us to our readers for not entering into a de- 
tail of circumftances. 

However authors have been rediculed for their indigence, and how- 
ever reluctant, from this caufe they are accused of being in the dif- 
charge of legal obligations ; they make ample amends in their d/crip- 
tions, There money is never deficient, except for a time to heig lien 
acataftrophe, nor a roble difpofition in their favourite characters, to 
make up each other’s loffes and deficiencies ; to which is added a felf- 
denying modeliy in the obliged parties, to render them worthy of each 
other. What a pity it is that imaginary plenty cannot be made to 
fupply a@ual wants! A leffon in point occurs in this performance, in 
the cafe of a literary lady and her unhappy family. 

As thefe hiftories are generally conveyed in fictitious names, we do 
not readily apprehend the author’s motive with refpeét to the name of 
his heroine ; efpecially as fhe is defcribed as fifler to an earl of the fame 
tile, who is brought on the ftaye at the clofe of the picce, to give his 
filler away in marriage to the author’s hero, Cecil, WN 

e 


* Vide Novels in June and July, 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 33. The Statefman foiled. A mufical Comedy, of two 
Acts. Performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market. 
The Mufic compofed by Mr. Rufh. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

If neither the fentiments nor the poetry of thefe tweedle-dum dramas 
are of equal merit with the mufical part of the compofition, it is what 
the public expeéts ; fince the write:’s performance is only confidered as 
the vehicle to the melody given to the airs by the mufician; to whom 
itis often indifferent whether he.is to embellifha ftave of Old Stern- 
hold’s Pfalms, or a ftanza by Dryden or Pope. - 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 34. An Elery wrote under a Gallows. With a Preface con- 
cerning 
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cerning the Nature of Elegy. gto. 6d. Printed for the 

Author; and fold by Richardfon and Co. 

Liere is a Indicrous bard, fporting in Elegy, and laughing at the 
tears of poor mournful Melpomene. His particular aim is to ridicule 
fome of our mocern elegiac poets. ‘The ftyle of a very celebrated 
oe is thus taken off: 


Where this bald barren fpot of earth expands, 
Deck’d with no fhade of plant, or flow’rets {mile, 
Rear'd by fome {kill conduéted artift’s hands, 

A gallows frowns, a terror-{triking pile. 


Fullof the nurfe, his fell of hair ere, 

The late returning fchool boy dreads to pafs ; 
And far around (unlefs her fwain proveci) 
Wanders the rural fimyle-minded lafs, 


Yet underneath does contemplation fit, 
Leaning her cheek againit the dewy poft; 
And tho’ the moifture down her bofom flit, 
She heeds it not, in deep refle¢ction loft. 


How many haplefs mortal beings here, 

In hempen ftring, have dangled out of life, 

Ne’cr laid upon the confecrated bier, 

But given to the furgeon’s ruthlefs kn'fe ! 

Some, whofe blank minds, no {park of mercy knew, 
To horrid deeds of defperacion fow, 

And ¢riv’n by hot-brain’d frevzy nota few, 

To lift their hands, and ftrike ihe fatal biow. 


Here pettyfogging forgery has oft — 

Its gue defert, and lait (ad tremors felt: 
Here window-‘caling elves have fwung aloft : 
And rape has dy’d, for deeds he never dealt. 


Here thieves of every fize, and every fort, 
Who, once firm-joined in many a focial gang, 
Dar'd with the legiflative pow’r to fport, 

t At various times, In various numbers hang. 


Of graceful mein the highway robber, here, 
Who, mounted bravely on his gallant tteed, 
Could awhole caravan half-kiil with fear, 

Nor youth can fave, nor valour’s hardy deed. 
Yet not unmourn’d, he pafs’d along the road, 

On the flow dragging cart exalted high, 

Caught by his form, the virgin’s bofom glow’d, 
And teartul pity ftoie into her eye. 

The pref:ce to this little piece of folemn humour contains an ironical 
encomium on thofe‘ happy genii,’ who, he fays, have brought ¢ to 18 
acme this fpecies of compofition.’—* With what delight,’ he adds, do I 
refl-ci_ on the évy-mantled towers, the gloom-envelop'd bowers, the cloud 
afpiring hills, the gently-tinkling rills, the foyl-enchanting lafs, the faint 
encyphered glafs, aud ail the ttore of compound epithets with wae” of 
can 
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(canty language has by this means been enriched! Then, moreover, 
nat *¢ apt artful alliteration /” and the precept beauufully introduced, 
¥ ‘nd initruetion walking fo lovingly hand in hand together "? 
pleafure anc 7 F Mi ell } “e Colle ° ° } 
Art. 35- The Haortonian Mifcellany, being a Collection of origina 

Poms, Tales, Se. By W. Adkins, Gent. L2mo. 1s. 6d. 

ingley. 

He HD interment of our poor friend George Pooke, * feet fix be- 
neath the ferface,’ many have been the competitors for his ivy-crown, 
Mr. T. Underwocd, Dr. Ruffel, Sir W. Browne, and many others, 
have put in their claims, but we have unanimoully conferred it on Ww. 
Adkins, Gent. ie following {pecimens indifputably prove him to be 
eoroe’s Jevitimate heir: 

—s On the Squire's Dinner- bell, 
What awful found the bell gives at the door! 
©, ‘tis fo noble, Ican fay no maie! 
On the Club at Horton. 
Near to this place there is as phenix rare, 
‘Two worthy neighbours, and a happy pair ; 
When winter nights, with lazy paces roll, 1 
Vifit each other o’er the fparling bow! ; 
Relate what price at market bore that day 
‘The wheat, the oats, the barley and the hay! 
Ode in Praife of Horton, : 
Happy Horton, queen of bucks! A 
Sior’d with mocrhens, {nipes and dacks ! ’ 
jlackbirds, coots and water-rail, 
Partridge, lark and little quail. 
CHorus, Partridge, &e., 
Nil criturum alias! L . 
Art. 36. Occafional Verfes on the Death of Mr. Sterne, to which is 
added an Epiflle to a young Lady, on the Tafte and Genius of the 

Times. gto. as. Murdoch. , 

There is nothing extraordinary in either of thefe performances; but 
| the latter has a kind of imitative merit, being fomething like the free 

and eafy epiftles of Arittippas. hee 
Att. 37. The Victim, a Poem, infcribed to John Wilkes, Efy; 
4to. 13s. 6d. Steare. 7 
reat wi chee iat Po: doormen 
a n¢ into metre, and all for one fhilling and fixpence, 
Art. 38. Labour and Genius, or the Mill ftream and the Cafcade, 

a Fable, written in the Year 1762, and infcribed to the late 17jl- 

kam Shenflene, E/q; By Richard Jago, M. A, gto. ts. 
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Dodfley, 

Bae little poem confitts chiefly of encomiums on the genius and tafe 
of _ le late Mr. Shenftone. ‘There is not much in the fable; the mil!- 
its am envies the cafcade that refpect and attention, which the think: ‘ 


4s the more ufeful perfonage, fhe has aright to enjoy. 
oO 9 . “ Pe ] : 

se to her ftation, is rather low and {currilo 
aicadille anfwer: her in politer terms, faylog, 


Her language, 
us; while Madam 





— Gentle 
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Gentle coz, forbear your clamours; 

Enjoy your hoppers and your hammers. 

We gain our ends by different ways, 

And you get bread, and I get—praife, L. 
. Fables. By William Wilkie, D. D. Profeffir of Naturg{ 


Philofophy in the Univerfity of St. Andrews. 8vo. 4s. Dilly, 

1768. 

if Dr. Wilkie cannot boaft the elegance of Moore, or the eafe of 
Gay, yet is he by no means a contemptible fabulift : his merit; how. 
ever, is of that kind, which, neither being very great nor very {mall, 
renders a critical eftimate of it always difficult, In fuch cafes we ge. 
nerally make the author fpeak for himfelf ; and fo let Dr. Wilkie. 


When ignorance poffe(s’d the fchocls, 

And reign’d by Ariftotle’s rules, 

Ere Verulam, like dawning light, 
Rofe to difpel the gothic night: 

A man was taught to fhat his eyes, 
And grow abftracted to be wife. 
Nature’s broad volume fairly {pread, 
Where all true fcience might be read, 
The Wifdom of th’ eternal Mind, 
Declar’d and publifh’d to mankind, 
Was quite neglected, for the whims 
Of mortals and their airy dreams: 

By narrow principles and few, 

By hafty maxims, oft untrue, 

By words and phrafes ill-defind, 
Evafive Truth they hop’d to bind ; 
Which fill efcap’d them, and the elves 
At laft caught nothing but themfelves. 
Nor is this folly modern quite, 

Tis ancient too; the Stagirite 
Improv'd at frit, and taught his fchool 


' By rules of art to play the fool, 


Ev’n Plato, from example bad, 

Would oft turn fophift and run mad ; 
Make Socrates himfelf difcourfe 

Like Clarke and Leibnitz, oft-times worfe ; 
*Bout quirks end fubtleties contending, 
Beyond all human comprehending. 

From fome ftrange bias men purfue 

Falfe knowledge itill in place of true, 

Build airy fyftems of their own, 

This moment rais’d, the next pull’d down ; 
While few attempt to catch thofe rays 

Of truth which nature fti!l difplays 
Throughout the univerfal plan, 

From mofs and mufhrooms up to man, 
This fure were better, but we hate 

To borrow when we can create ; 

And therefore ftupidly prefer, 


Onpr own conceits, by which we err, 0 
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To all the wifdom to be gain’d 
From nature and her laws explain’d. 

One ev’ning when the fun was fet 
A Grafshopper and Glowworm met 
Upon a hillock in a dale, 

As Mab the fairy tells the Tale. 
Vain and conceited of his {park, 
Which brighten’d as the night grew dark, 
The fhining reptile fwell’d with pride 
To fee his rays on every fide, 
Mark’d by a circle on the ground 
Of livid light fome inches round, 

uoth he, If Glowworms never fhone, 
To light the earth when day is gone, 
In fpite of all the ftars that burn, 
Primeval darknefs wou'd return : 
They're lefs and dimmer, one may fee, 
Befides much farther off than we 3 
And therefore thro’ a long defcent 
The'r light is {catter’d quite and fpenc : 
While ours, compaéter and at hand, 
Keeps night and darknefs at a fland, 
Diffus’d around in many a ray, 
Whofe brightnefs emulates the day. 

This pafs’d and more without difpute, 
The patient Grafshopper was mute : 
But ioon the Eaft began to glow 
With light appearing from below, 

And level from the ocean’s flreams 

‘The moon emerging fhot her beams, 

To gild the mountains and the woods, 
Ard fhake and glitter on the floods. 

The Glowworm when he found his light 
Grow pale and faint and vanifh quite 
Before the moon’s prevailing ray, 

Began his envy to difplay. 

That globe, quoth he, which feems {0 fair, 
Which brightens all the earth and air, 
And fends its beams fo far abroad, 

Is nought, believe me, but a clod; 
A thing which, if the fun were gone, 
Has no more light in’t than a ftone, 
Subfifting merely by fupplies 

From Phoebus in the nether fkies : 
My light indeed, I mutt confefs, 
On fome occasions will be lef: ; 

But fpite itfelf will hardly fay 

I’m debtor for a fingle ray ; 

"Tis ali my own, and on the fcore 
Of meiit, mounts to ten times more 
Taan any planet ean demand 

For light difpens’d at fecond hand. 
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To hear the paltry infect boaft 

The Grafshoppeér all patience loft. 
Quoth he, My friend, it may be fo, 

The moon with borrow’d light may glow: 
That your faint glimm’ring is your own, 
I think, is queftion’d yet by none: 
But fure the office to collect 
The folar brig htnefs and refle&, 
To catch thofe rays that wou’d be {pent 
Quite ufelefs in the firmament, 
And turn them downwards on the fhade 
Which ablence of the fun has made, 
Amounts to more in point of merit 
Than all your tribe did e’er mmherit: 
Oft by that planet’s friendly ray 
The micnight trawler finds his way ; 
Safe by the favour of her beams 
*Midit precipices, lakes and fireams ; 
While you miflead him, an your light, 
Seen like a cottage-lamp by night, 
With hopes to find a fafe retreat, 
Allures and tempts him to his fate: 
As this is fo, 1 needs muft call 
The merit of your light bet {mall : 
You need not boalt on’t tho? your own; 
Tis light indeed, but worfe than none 5 
Unlike to what the moon fupplies, 
Which you call borrow’d, and defpife. 


Thefe fables are fixteen in number, and a frontifpiece defigned by — 
Wale is prefixed to each fable. L 
‘ 
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